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Certainly, the whole of the 
story is not written here, but it 
is suggested. And the attribute 
of all true art, the highest and 
the lowest, is this — that it says 
more than it says, and takes you 
away from itself. It is a little 
door that opens into an infinite 
hall where you may find what 
you please. 

Olive Schreiner, The Story 

of an African Farm 
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Preface 



J n what is probably the best-known passage from all her writ- 
ings on Africa, Isak Dinesen expresses her greatest fear: "[If J we 
nations of Europe . . . who do not fear to floodlight our own in- 
most mechanisms, . . . [turn] the blazing lights of our civilization 
into dark eyes . . . essentially different to ours," we will "dazzle 
and blind" them and "bring upon them a longing for darkness, 
which will drive them into the gorges of their own . . . unknown 
minds." 1 This rhetoric of a European Enlightenment shining light 
into the recesses of consciousness, forcing self-reflection and self- 
awareness, is of course familiar. J. W. T. Mitchell associates it with 
the rise of interest in optics in the nineteenth century that pro- 
duced a spate of metaphors of "rational transparency" in writers 
from Burke to Marx. 2 Anthropologists Jean and John Comaroff 
trace the ways this rhetoric was tailored to particular purposes 
by Christian missionaries, whose first gifts to Africans frequently 
were mirrors. This gift of the mirror was coupled with exhorta- 
tions to let "brightness illumine their hearts," transforming cul- 
tural imperialism into moral duty. 3 These are by now parts of a 
familiar story, well and frequently told by writers in social theory, 
anthropology, African history, art history, and literary and cul- 
tural studies. But what has struck me is how wrong Dinesen was, 
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and how wrong we still are, in assuming that it is "we," those of 
us of European extraction, who do not fear the floodlight. In so 
much analysis of colonial or postcolonial Africa and the contact 
zone between Africa and its others, it is the First World critic who 
too frequently remains in darkness, and I have thought with more 
than a little bemusement that Ezekiel Mphahlele would surely still 
feel some of the "anthropological creepy-crawlies" he confessed to 
experiencing while reading white writings about Africa in 1962. 4 
In First World writings, "Europeans" too frequently seem 
to be abstractions every bit as much as are the "Africans" to 
whom Africanists have taught us to refer only in citation, and I 
intend my project as a gesture of rectification. It is a modest one. 
Rather than rehearse again the story of "European" encounters 
with "Africans," I have tried to speculate only on what two par- 
ticular white women, Olive Schreiner in South Africa and Isak 
Dinesen in Kenya, got out of their particular encounters; to con- 
sider the part Africans played in each woman's psychic economy; 
and to regard their "Africa" as one piece of the very artful brico- 
lage that was their work of self-construction. In the process I have 
tried hard to keep that Enlightenment floodlight firmly trained on 
them, and on my own imbrication in constructing this particular 
story of them. But this does not mean the pages that follow here 
contribute in any way to what Peter Brooks sees as a regrettable 
recent trend toward the personalizing of criticism that seduces the 
critical personality into flaunting its idiosyncrasies. Instead I have 
tried to submit to what he refers to as the "test of that otherness 
which is culture," undergoing "the discipline of listening to the 
voices of cultural traditions before, and at the same time as, one 
speaks in one's own voice." 5 Since the cultural traditions to which 
I have tried to listen include those presented in both African and 
European history and art history as well as those newer ones cre- 
ated in and by postcolonial and feminist writings, this study is far 
more an experiment in critical method than an exercise in biogra- 
phy or autobiography, though it does necessarily contain elements 
of both. 

Even the most disciplined glance into the mirror of self- 
awareness inevitably encounters resistance; strong impulses to 
flinch or look away. To resist them as much as possible, I have 



chosen as my subjects two difficult and complex white women, 
each of whom was in her own way as restless, as resistant to race, 
gender, and ethnic categorization as I have always experienced my- 
self to be, two women whose strategies of self-presentation in the 
face of those difficulties are similar to my own. Olive Schreiner was 
what some might think of as a rather mannish woman, more than a 
bit like that other famous Olive, Henry James's Olive Chancellor. 
A political activist, a realistic and at times rather flat-footed writer, 
she believed among other things that her novels, speeches, and 
political tracts might help to bring about substantive political and 
social changes for women and for native South Africans. The flip 
side of the stolid, sensible, diligent political activist was, perhaps 
inevitably, the frustrated head banger she quite literally was. Isak 
Dinesen was the hyperfeminine woman, a bemused bricoleuse, a 
romantic teller of dreamy tales— a sucker for the aristocratic and 
the beautiful, for transcendently true and everlasting love. The flip 
side of that romantic, sentimental lover of love and the beautiful 
is, perhaps just as inevitably, the self-ironizing, laughing fatalist 
she so surely was. Despite our putative postmodernity, most of 
us remain cryptomodernists whose identities depend on the same 
kind of shuttling between oppositions, and I suspect not a few 
of us ride the daily shuttle between exactly these same extremes. 
This is part of what makes them a perfect occasion for this small 
piece of a genuine Enlightenment project, one that has as its object 
shining light not only on the writings and histories of these two 
white women, but on the First World critic and on the Africa of 
her imagination. 

From its earliest beginnings this project has had about it an 
aura of personal urgency of the sort that must have been experi- 
enced by all white explorers journeying to "Africa" to discover 
their own interiors. In my own journey I have had bountiful help. 
The numerous Africanists, feminists, and art historians solicited 
by the Press who remain unknown to me provided insightful, 
lavish, and generous reports. For all of their commentary, both 
supportive and critical, I am exceedingly grateful. I hope I have 
responded with the respect it deserves. The graciousness and open- 
ness of Professor Bogumil Jewsiewicki in sharing with me so gen- 
erous a selection from his private research collection of slides of 
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the Mami Wata have been an inspiration. So also was the help 
that Professor Valentin Mudimbe, perhaps unwittingly, provided 
at crucial moments in the form of a few supportive comments 
he offered to me during various conferences over the past several 
years. It has been a special pleasure and honor to work once again 
with Eric F. Halpern, editor in chief of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press. I am extremely grateful for his patience and support. 
To two of my former graduate students from the University of 
Massachusetts at Boston, Ali Erritouni, who provided research 
assistance, and Pamela Nova Wolf, whose enthusiastic responses 
to an early draft provided my first real experience of an audience 
beyond myself, I owe many thanks. To my brother, Michael L. 
Seibenick, are due love and gratitude for his epistolary offerings 
posted from Defiance and for companionship and guidance along 
the Path. 

In "The Storyteller" Walter Benjamin tells us that Mut, or 
courage, is the greatest gift. In fairy tales it is divided dialecti- 
cally into cunning (Untermut) and high spirits {IJbermut). The 
mature, liberated man is happy, says Benjamin, for as long as he 
is able to meet the forces of the mythical world with those same 
qualities. This book is dedicated with admiration and much love 
to my son, John Joseph Horton, who has always exhibited both 
in abundance. 
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The 

Subversion 
of "Woman" 
and the 
Triumph 
of Women 



Oh it is awful to be a wc 
These women are killing 
Give my love to Louie, b 
don't want to see her or 
other woman. I want to i 
alone, alone, alone. ... I 
der if I shall ever come b; 
England among these wo 
again. ... Oh please see 
they bury me in a place v 
there are no women. I ha 
been a woman really, tho 
I've seemed like one. 
Olive Schreiner, LetU 
ed. Cronwright-Schn 

It is often said that trouse 
are not suitable for wome 
and I agree. But I must ad 
they are not suitable for n 
either. . . . The great dram 
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scenes of antiquity- 50 
death, the murder of Caesar 

at the Capitals incomP^ 
iblewith any image of tro^r- 
Moses in trousers could never 
have brought forth -ater fro- 

a rock. 

Isak Dmesen, 
Daguerreotypes 



Writing to the sister of Havelock ^/^j?!^ 
Olive Schreiner confides, "I want to wear * fav orite 
as soon as I can get other women to join me. ^ ^ we arer. 
literary character was Shakespeare's Viola, anot e beyon d 
Behind all this interest in trousers were issues going ^ ^ 
the sartorial. Whether they were positioning thefflS ^ efj , Sc hreiner 
to femaleness, to maternity, or to their own mo * ^ 
and Dinesen worked hard to distance themselves tro ^ 
gory "woman," often by the most ingenious means. _ w " my 
age twenty Schreiner was quite matter-of-factly rete ""^ wo epi . 
woman hatred" as if it were already an old friend.- ^ 
graphs here do suggest some differences between the ]e ' turns 
though those differences seem largely a matter of style, sty ^ 
out to matter a great deal. The intense earnestness that su i ^ 
°f Schreiner's writings about women, including periodic pi 
tations that "the work of [her] life [was] to try and teach worn 
to love one another" and to "put [her] arms round all the tire 
lonely women in the world and help them" 3 makes her occasion* 
distancing of herself from them register particularly harshly, an 
it's difficult not to hear Nietzsche's voice lurking behind her own: 
"Women themselves always still have in the background of all 
Personal vanity an impersonal contempt for 'woman.' " ' Whereas 
Dinesen's apparently more benign distancing tends to be expressed 
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with a lighter touch, often in the kind of ironic, bemused humor 
evident in her discourse on trousers, Schreiner's fear of confine- 
ment in the category "woman" virtually screams at readers — even 
when what she has written ostensibly has nothing whatever to do 
with women. 

In Closer Union Schreiner advocated a federation rather than 
unification for South Africa, and in doing so she anticipated pre- 
cisely a dialogue going on in 1994 at the moment of elections in 
South Africa. "The Eastern Province taal has a saying: 'Trouw 
is nie paere koop!' ('Marriage is not buying horses') — neither is 
Closer Union. He that is in cannot get out! It is best to clear the 
ground before you pitch your tent!'"' "Getting out," or trying to, 
turns out to be a major activity of Story of an African Farm, as 
its heroine first tries to burn her way out of a locked room, later 
rescues Waldo from entrapment in a shed, later still runs away 
for four years to live incognito, and at great cost chooses to live 
out her belief that marriage is a form of entrapment. After suc- 
cinctly listing all these moves in his 1991 study of Schreiner, Gerald 
Monsman concludes that what "salvages the figure of Lyndall" 
in the end is her relationship with Waldo. 6 But some will regard 
LyndalPs frantic attempts to keep herself from being ensnared as 
exactly the things that make her, and Schreiner's book, most in- 
triguing. With a strong need all her life to see where the windows 
were and to be assured they could be opened, when she and Cron 
traveled by rail in Europe Schreiner is reported to have instigated 
"occasional scenes with other passengers in the matter of fresh air, 
which sometimes ended with Cronwright holding open the win- 
dow by force; on one occasion, at least, with a threat on his part 
of physical violence." 7 Her lifelong asthma partly accounts for this 
obsession with window opening, and I do not count myself among 
those critics who want to read Schreiner's asthmatic symptoms as 
largely psychornatic. But speaking as another who can live only 
where there are plenty of windows and plenty of opportunities 
to see the way out, I can readily understand her impulses. Con- 
sidered in tandem with other gestures she makes throughout her 
lifework, this attention to the exits seems to require explanations 
going beyond the purely physiological. 

A reasonable balance of sympathy and judgment needs to be 
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cultivated as one looks at these women's ambivalence ab ^ 
female and at the strategies it inspired. Smce this a^. b C| y 
was necessarily both exacerbated and exorcsed by he 
and self-presentanonal strategies each adopted m 
identify those strategies is often to point to a possible p y 
and to name its palliation at the same time. n all ««. , ^ 
what G. K. Chesterton said of Dickens could fairly b e ^ 
Dinesen and Schreiner: their peculiar genius was one t ^ o 
itself as a sleepwalker avoids an open ^ doW ; ™ r O 
despite her endless philosophic explorations nM i, , 
"1 don't know how it is," she says, "but I've 
never analyse nowadays. I just live on and act as y '> u 
directs. Even to analyse and look at myself as much -N^ & 

. i >>* Thf> complicated position in- 

quires is acutely painful to me. 1 ne cut y <i t , e 
: a^JLL^ A-^ndiua. and othermgs she and D, n 



re- 



shifting identifications, distancing*, ana ""^"'fT , ."es en 

. , . -v dnre the ambivalence they _ 

enacted require careful mapping, since characte^*" 
pressed toward women and toward be ng * ^ 
cally ,s simultaneously expressed on one stratu f at lQn 



and exorcised on another. woman hood was primarily 

Neither woman's "^rj^J, have broached 
resistance to fema e biology. Of all critics w l5> 
subject concerning either of these women, ^ 
comes closest to understanding Dinesen 's position Sen- 
der questions when she suggests they were largefr 
to her actual life as she lived it. It would be impossible to ma ke 
the case for any resistance to female biology on Schreiner part, 
given the amount of space she devotes in her letters to praising 
maternity and expressing joy at her many pregnancies, all but o ne 
ending in miscarriage. 9 Insisting more than once that her true 
destiny" was to have been the mother of many children, she de- 
voted substantial portions of Woman and Labour to developing 
the argument that maternity has always been an important piece 
of woman's labor the worth of which has been seriously under- 
valued. But she praises this important work of bearing children 
in quite unorthodox terms. Unlike Schopenhauer, or Havelock 
Ellis and Karl Pearson, Schreiner does not argue that bearing chil- 
dren is woman's work and supporting them man's, either because 
that's how it's always been done or because it is part of man's 
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and woman's "natures" to enact that particular division of labo 
Instead she writes a different history. Women have always pe: 
formed the hard physical labor of planting, sowing, and haulin 
"in order to obtain the right to bear men." 

In his advice to Western scholars struggling to understam 
Africa, Mudimbe suggests that we reject anthropology or ethnog 
raphy in favor of history, even though history is by and large ar 
invention of the present, "' and those of us struggling to understanc 
the history of woman might consider the extremely interesting 
history of maternity Schreiner invents in this same spirit. Though 
historically childbearing was the prize awarded to woman as a re- 
ward for her other hard physical labor, now Schreiner fears "the 
world wants to turn the prize into an obligation"; to bar women 
from certain forms of work and spheres by presuming a division of 
labor that never existed." Here is a glimpse of an Olive Schreiner 
about as Kierkegaardianly perverse as Isak Dinesen, and in the 
gap between the ideal or fiction of maternity espoused in her social 
writings and the actuality of maternity played out in her fictions, 
Olive Schreiner is either the liar her husband is said to have called 
her or the impossibilitarian her idealism made of her. Either way, 
the amount of modernist space she clears for herself is so vast that 
neither one — possibility or ideal — need touch her at any point. 

The paeans to maternity and maternal power in her feminist 
writings are entirely inconsistent with the portraits of absent, un- 
caring, distracted, even brutal mothers in her novels, and despite 
the remarkable fact that it is a scene of childbirth that opens From 
Man to Man, her novels obsessively repeat the same set of rela- 
tions between every mother and every child: if "Africa" is their 
"true home," every child's "true mother" is someone other than 
her mother. Raised by various relatives, Undine ends up mothering 
the Snappercaps' children while their own mother knocks them 
about quite unmaternally. Lyndall and Em in Story of an Afri- 
can Farm are raised by the grotesquely unmaternal — though very 
sexual — Tant' Sannie. Biological mothers capriciously give away 
their daughters, as happens to Griet in From Man to Man, "the 
little Bushman girl" whose drunken mother has sold her to Bertie 
"for a pair of old shoes and a bottle of wine" (p. 75). Schreiner's 
paeans to maternity in letters are also inconsistent with her view 
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. c latter using 3 

of her own mother. She protects herself from protect^ 
strategy exactly analogous to the one she adop ^ 
self from the power she bestows on adult males, ere* 
males are referred to by diminutives, as <-a » llp0()r Jut '• 
tures," in letters her mother frequently becomes p^K**** 
mother," or "my own little Mothie." In Urtdme 9 ^ ^^et 
a complicated portrait of someone uncanni y « ^ # ot W 
herself. Protecting herself against maternal 
kinds by becoming arrogant and self-abasing I iwarenesS "bO* 
portions, Undine muses to herself with little sc , j22) . 

easily the word 'poor' falls naturally before som na n ^ ^ 
Such references to "little" women or to he tf j^t 

mother" have been the topic of a few fan** ^ ^i. 
since Kathleen Blake's article on the «bje«W aggra^f 8 
and there's no escaping the fact that m part >c ^ other 

her own position as woman by diminishing th ' her "Your 
female. But she also regularly signed letters to ^ 
little daughter Olive," and associating herself an with 
the word "little" may have been one way ™^J^„ myt liology 
a uniquely "African" source of power. In _ anirna l, 
the great whimsical antihero of many tales is dversar ies." 
the praying mantis, who regularly outwits far ia b ^ 
Still, referring to herself in letters to her ™' ' ^ va l ian r 
daughter" was at the same time a peculiarly p 6 her)i f e alack 
kind of wish fulfillment, since Schre.ner felt keen y in 
of attention and support from a mother vvhos ^ 
time became so complete that she cut herself off from 
'fring out her later years in a Catholic convent. ^ 

Rebecca Lyndall Schreiner's history makes n 7 
^e origin of the distraction and emotional absenc da gn 
Experienced. Schre.ner saw her mother -J^^U 
""rturer, but as one who instead needed to be protected. 
°>ive's radical political views, and from her disenchantment w. 
C ecil Rhodes, whom her mother adored. A governess by age « 
tee n. Schreiner found her closest companions during those forma 
tlve years to be not women, and surely not her mother but the 
^titers she read so voraciously. They were all male. Her fictional 
her oines are often taken to be instances of self-portraiture, and 
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what both she and these heroines read most were writers who 
espoused various kinds of willed self-reliance: Emerson, Schopen- 
hauer, Herbert Spencer. Schreiner saw herself, then, as necessarily 
being her mother's mother, confiding to Cron more than once, 
"My mother has never been a mother to me. I have had no mother. 
She is a brilliant wonderful little woman, all intellect and genius." 
But, she notes, "the relation between us is a very curious one; it 
is J who have always had to think for, guide and nurse her since I 
was a tiny child. She seems . . . like a very favorite brilliant child 
of mine!"" 

Her mother's ardent nature had led her to choose as a husband 
a young German missionary with "immense physical strength 
and ... [a] dreamy silent nature," and in the end Schreiner's 
most sympathetic constructions of her mother portray her as a 
woman trapped, who might better have kept her eyes on the open 
windows. She was like "a grand piano kept permanently locked 
up and used as a common dining-table." 15 In recognizing that 
erotic attraction to the hypermasculine male had resulted in her 
mother's becoming "locked up," Schreiner saw a discomfiting rep- 
resentation of femaleness with which she could very easily iden- 
tify. But insofar as such an identification was repugnant, it needed 
to be projected outward onto all women. Yet the projected and 
the repressed always return. Part of the attraction drawing Olive 
Schreiner to Samuel Cronwright and him to her was in my view 
the constant and intricate play of gender role reversals that went 
on between the two in this heterosexual marriage. Cron's initial 
attraction to Olive was based on admiration of her intellect: he 
had read her writings and admired their moral force and rhetori- 
cal power. But once he had seen her in the flesh, it was her robust 
physicality, even masculinity, that attracted him. He confessed 
shortly after one of their first encounters that he "would like to 
fight her because she was so strong." While Schreiner in turn ad- 
mired bis physical prowess, she also confessed that she admired 
him because "all possibilities are in your beautiful face, choked." 16 
Her attraction to Cron in no small measure, then, consisted in the 
power with which he evoked in her psyche not her father, but her 
mother, and in particular her mother's own "choked possibilities." 
Everything Schreiner ever wrote about the condition of women 
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indicates that she saw how their possibilities for development and 
self-sufficiency had been crippled, crabbed, and cut off by eco- 
nomic, psychological, and social restrictions. And literal-minded 
from childhood, demanding to know whether the bedtime stories 
he was being told were really true, Cron represented to Schreiner 
the same crabbed and choked imagination she saw in women in 
general and her mother in particular. Schreiner had assured him 
early in their marriage that if he would sell his farm and move to 
a location that was more congenial for her asthma, she could fin- 
ish revising her two books and support herself completely. When 
later he came to call her a liar, what had happened was partly 
that she had underestimated his literal-mindedness, just as he had 
overestimated the extent to which she, or anybody, could succeed 
in writing on demand. Cron's face, in which all possibilities were 
choked, appeared beautiful because through it she could assoaate 
him with her mother and with femaleness itself. 

Even as Schreiner positions her mother as her child in letters 
to her husband or to friends, she still needs a mother, and she 
fills that position with various others. Predictably it is sometimes 
Mother Africa. "What is true of the personal mother is yet more 
true of the man's native land. It has shaped all his experiences; it 
has lain as the background to all his consciousness; it has modi- 
fied his sensations and emotions." 17 But various males are drawn 
into occupancy there too, including her husband, insofar as she 
could do it or he allow it. Writing to Dr. and Mrs. John Brown in 
1894 during one of her many pregnancies, Schreiner accomplishes 
a kind of double reversal. At the moment when she might most be 
expected to construct herself or her mother as a maternal figure, 
she puts Cron there instead: "My husband is unspeakably tender 
and good to me; sometimes 1 feel as if I were a little baby and he 
was my mother." 18 But if her husband is her mother and she his 
child, as Old Ayah says in From Man to Man, "Diss 'n snaaks se 
kind!"; "Tis a strange child." 19 

In Out of Africa Dinesen is at great pains to tell her readers 
how often African watoto (children) saw her as their mother. Afri- 
cans with whom Judith Thurman spoke in 1975 who had known 
Isak Dinesen still spoke of her in maternal terms. Kamau, "still 
living in Ngong, remembered Karen Blixen as the only white per- 
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son he had ever seen who picked up an African child and carried 
him in her arms. 'We children,' he said, 'called her our mother.' " 20 
For her, enacting the maternal may have been possible or com- 
fortable only insofar as she felt distant enough from those she 
mothered never to be mistaken for their actual mother— or any- 
body's biological mother, for that matter. Although Dinesen did 
not associate her own mother with self-absorption and absence as 
Schreiner did, she did associate her with its equally damaging ob- 
verse: with social prohibitions and interdictions and with a stifling 
bourgeois propriety characteristic of the Westenholz family, to 
which her mother belonged. Woman represented, says Thurman, 
"repression, self-surrender, accepting guilt, repudiating desire, liv- 
ing for others." 21 As Schreiner during her formative pubescent 
years had buried herself in the works of Emerson, Heine, and 
Schopenhauer, Dinesen avidly read the works of Georg Brandes. 
In 1883, when she was nineteen, Brandes published a critical series 
of essays titled Det moderne Gjennembruds Maend (Men of the 
modern breakthrough). Malcolm Bradbury and James McFar- 
lane suggest that European modernism was born at precisely this 
moment in Scandinavia, with the publication of Brandes's book, 
which was the first to name "the modern" as such." It was also 
Brandes who virtually single-handedly made Nietzsche, who was 
largely unknown before May 1888, far better known throughout 
Europe. This recognition was largely a result of a series of lec- 
tures on Nietzsche's works that Brandes delivered in Copenhagen. 
When Dinesen first encountered Brandes's works, with all the 
spontaneity and intellectual curiosity of a smart nineteen-year-old 
she sent Brandes a note inviting him to visit her at Rungstedlund. 
Brandes accepted. But when he arrived Dinesen's mother inter- 
cepted him and chatted with him in the parlor, forcing Dinesen 
to sit upstairs alone. Her mother apparently had decided it was 
inappropriate for a young woman to have such a meeting. 25 As 
an adult Dinesen, in a spirit of bitterness more characteristic of 
Schreiner, confessed her distress at the cavalier way her artistic and 
intellectual development had been ignored — the way the system 
had "allowed practically all my abilities to lie fallow and passed 
me on to charity or prostitution in some shape or other." 24 

The far more flamboyant and less constraining Wilhelm Dine- 
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sen won out hands down over her mother in Dinesen's affect 
^d in her identifications, and his biography reads so uncanni i y 
hke a Prefiguring of her own that it is difficult not to suspect S 
was at some pains to ensure she would walk some of * e , sa . 
Psychic terrain. The lives of both seem eloquent testimony, j° r 
stance, to the truth of Lacan's analyses of the workings of deSi . 
After losing his childhood sweetheart to typhoid at age twenty, 
Wilhelm Dinesen declared that "the deepest loves [are] ar0U# £ 
by what could not love you in return." 25 Karen Blixen's erott 
inclinations seemed destined to prove the truth of her father 
judgment. Dinesen's father regularly volunteered for service in any 
war that came his way, beginning with the Dano-Prussian wa 
>n 1864, and Thurman suggests he cut a "nonchalant but melan- 
choly fig Ure " .jj his Hfe Ljke hls dallght er, Captain Dinesen es- 
caped his melancholy by traveling. Taking the requisite romantic 
tour of wild America, under the pseudonym Osceola he P*^?*7 
travel writings about Native Americans and their virtues: "Their 
eyes see more than ours," he says, and they "are better than our 
civilized people of Europe," 26 precisely prefiguring his daughter s 
assessments of Africans. 

Relentlessly restless, Wilhelm Dinesen had a difficult time 
"making peace with peace" after his marriage. Displaying the same 
kind of Manichaean tendencies as his daughter, he believed that 
"love and peace hate, persecute, and annihilate one another." Love 
he regarded as being exactly "like the hunt": simultaneously 4 
mortal struggle" and "a form of play," 27 a conviction that both 
resembles Schreiner's and goes a long way toward explaining both 
women's vexed relation to femaleness— given the assumption that 
woman would always be the weaker combatant and therefore des- 
tined to be the vanquished in any such construction of love as 
combat. Dinesen's identification with her father was compounded 
b y the uncanny similarities between their lives. Wilhelm Dinesen 
took his own life a month before Dinesen's tenth birthday, his 
desperate response to the discovery that he may have contracted 
incurable syphilis, a fact that surely must have haunted the syphi- 
litic Isak Dinesen. 28 

Samuel Cronwright-Schreiner suggests that Olive's portrait of 
the old German Otto in Story of an African Farm is based on her 
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father. After he died when she was twenty-one, she never spoke 
of him again, the memory being too painful. Identification with 
father partly suggests abjection from mother, and Schreiner's and 
Dinesen's ambivalence about women can be seen in part as a form 
of abjection in the terms Julia Kristeva first developed in Powers 
of Horror (1982). Lacan had proposed that expulsion from the 
mother's breast sets in motion the infant's recognition that the 
world is not its own and the subsequent fall into the symbolic, 
the birth of the "I" being simultaneously both a recognition of the 
separation of that " I" from all others and a separation from the 
one who says "I." Kristeva posits a subject actively participating in 
that driving away or abjection rather than, as Freud would have it, 
a passive human subject unwillingly expelled. This active resister 
becomes for Kristeva a subject who resides comfortably in "the 
ambiguous, the in-between, [defying] boundaries, a composite, re- 
sistant to unity." According to her interpreter John Lechte, "the 
immoralist who openly flouts the existing moral order in light of a 
different set of principles" is not abject. But "the amoral oscillator 
is; he who slyly unpredictably, at one time conforms to existing 
moral principles, and at another secretly flouts them." 29 This is 
precisely the positionality Schreiner and Dinesen both cultivated, 
and it generated a certain predictable fallout, as it does, for in- 
stance, in Schreiner's deliberate flouting of sartorial conventions 
or her rejection of a mother-daughter bond and the suffering she 
experienced from being shunned as a consequence. 

Although Dinesen's letters from Africa, like Schreiner's, fre- 
quently turn out to be confessions to other family members of all 
those things she could not share with her mother, in both cases 
that pushing away involves a pushing away from woman in gen- 
eral that is at least as strong. Schreiner's pushing away is partly 
a consequence of the disappointment she felt with white women, 
which in its turn is a consequence of the same idealism pervading 
every part of her life and thought and especially of her expectations 
that women ought to be more noble and more selfless than men. 
Writing to women, she rarely calls men to account for the social, 
psychic, or economic position women find themselves in, insisting 
instead that women must take responsibility for improving their 
own lot. Not infrequently she assumes that the inequalities women 
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face are a consequence of their own deficiencies or weaknesses. 
"I've been so troubled and despairing about the woman question," 
she writes to Ellis in November 1885; adding immediately, "you 
know it is possible that women are absolutely and altogether the 
inferiors of men." "It is not against man we have to fight," she 
tells her friend Mary Roberts, "but against ourselves within our- 
selves." She saddles women with the responsibility not only for 
their own improvement, but for men's too. "A woman can call out 
the higher and more ideal nature that does slumber in every man," 
she tells Karl Pearson." }0 In Thoughts on South Africa she makes 
women responsible for the quality of entire civilizations: "The 
measure of its women is ultimately the measure of any people's 
strength and resistile power," she says, blaming the fall of the Ro- 
man republic on the decline in the strength of its women in its 
latter days (p. 20). A pacifist who had spoken out against En- 
gland's entry into the Great War, she was bothered most at its 
close by the behavior of women: "Women gamble as they never 
gambled before. It seems to me they miss the excitement of the 
war," she says, "so they are making up for it in other ways." 31 
Partly these impossibly demanding and thinly disguised woman- 
hating sentiments may be revealing the profound influence that 
an early reading of Schopenhauer, the man Henry James refers to 
in The Princess Cassimassima as "that moldy misogynist," may 
have had on an impressionable pubescent Schreiner. The first entry 
under "misogyny" in Peter Gay's The Tender Passion reads, "See 
Schopenhauer." 

But the impossible demands Schreiner makes on women, pre- 
sented in a rhetoric that demands that females take responsibility 
for uplifting the entire "race," are very much in evidence in much 
Anglo-American women's writing in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, even if her rendition seems particularly excessive. 
Any failure to measure up to this rigorous standard results in her 
advocating forms of self-punishment much like Toni Morrison's 
Sula's act of "aggression" against the young boys who taunt her 
and her friend on their way home from school. Deliberately slic- 
ing off the end of her finger, Sula calmly tells them, if I can do 
that to myself, just think what I could do to you. "The only life 
I would ever punish anyone by taking," Schreiner says during the 
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carnage of World War I, "is my own; 1 have always since I was 
a little child . . . thought the punishment one would have a right 
to inflict on those who had injured one too much was to go and 
stand before them and stab or shoot oneself and say 'my blood be 
upon you.' " 32 

In truth, nothing can quite describe the experience of read- 
ing seriatim Schreiner's allegories published in 1891 under the 
title Dreams. In many, a woman addresses a figure named "Life," 
"God," "Truth," or "Love" and, in a gesture of expiation, self- 
sacrifice, or supplication, offers invariably the same gift: 

Then she came to a shrine; she knelt down before it and 
prayed; there came no answer. Then she uncovered her breast; 
with a sharp two-edged stone that lay there she wounded it. 
The drops dripped slowly down on to the stone, and a voice 
cried, "What do you see?" She answered, "There is a man; I 
hold him nearer than anything. I would give him the best of 
all blessings." 

The woman making this offering doesn't know what it is the man 
wants most, but as her prayer is answered, she learns what that is. 
It turns out to be as perverse as anything in a Dinesen story: "It is 
that he might leave you." 33 

Among the many modernist oscillations in Schreiner's tem- 
perament besides acceptance and rejection of womanhood was 
that between working hard to construct protective self-enclosures 
to protect her boundaries and a powerful desire to pour herself 
out in a kind of self-immolation. The most extreme instance of 
the latter perhaps exists in the curious sentiments she expressed 
to Karl Pearson, whom she regarded as the human being she felt 
closest to because his mind "work[ed] with its material in the 
same way" she believed hers did. "If I could," she gushes, "I would 
open a vein in my arm and let all my blood run into your body 
to strengthen you for your work," insisting all the while that "no 
element of sex . . . creep[s] into [herj thoughts or feelings" for 
him. 34 What therapists today would call boundary problems were 
clearly a part of Schreiner's psychic makeup, and despite every- 
thing — bouts of exasperation and frustration — she seemed all in 
all to be able to speak of those problems with relative equanimity 
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and resignation. "Ever since I could remember," she says, "if I 
loved a person really, . . . then I had no self, they were every- 
thing to me." 15 Phyllis Grosskurth reports that in his private jour- 
nal Havelock Ellis judged that Schreiner "has a desire — which 
seems a little morbid — to ... be abnormally selfless. 1 think that 
it may be a reaction," he says, "from an opposite state of mind." 
To which Schreiner herself enters into his journal, "No, it is a 
development." 56 

The woman Schreiner perhaps most admired and to whom 
she dedicated Woman and Labour was Edward Bulwer-Lytton's 
granddaughter Lady Constance Lytton, who was sent to prison 
more than once as a militant suffragist who, in a remarkable act 
of masochism sanctioned by political purpose, is reported during 
her stay in prison to have tried to scratch the words "Votes for 
Women" on her skin with a pin. 37 Biographers have speculated 
based on the few bits of evidence not suppressed that Schreiner 
may have experienced an early love affair that had been wounding 
in the extreme, and it may be at least partly true that her appre- 
ciation of and attraction to Lytton's behavior here was caused by 
a powerful tangling and confusion not just between politics and 
eroticism, but between the erotic and pain, between politics and 
pain, and between womanhood and pain. Surely the tendentious- 
ness in her novels and allegories makes it clear that she presumed 
pain was woman's lot because it had been hers, and the choices 
she saw as available to women were to suffer it nobly and stoically 
or to whine and cry. In only one place, in "The Woman Question" 
in Thoughts on South Africa, does she report direct conversa- 
tion with an African woman. There she asks an African woman 
whether she believes in God and reports her answer. There might 
be one, says the woman, "but if there were one, He was not good. 
If he had been good, he would not have made women" (p. 206). 

Selectively consulted and selectively reported, the African 
woman here can only confirm what the European male writers 
Schreiner read had already told her. Schopenhauer, Heine, and 
Herbert Spencer confirmed what her experience seemed already to 
show: woman was destined to sacrifice, to suffer, to be alone, and 
to triumph through willed acceptance of that lot. Women could 
improve their position in the social order by improving themselves. 
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They could punish others for their position by punishing them- 
selves. They would enlarge the portion of goodness in the world 
by heroically being good themselves, and they would improve the 
world most and best by taking responsibility not only for their 
own moral position but for everybody else's as well. The strong- 
est evidence suggesting that Schreiner thought of the continent of 
Africa as female lies in the fact that she held Africans to the same 
impossible standard to which she held woman. It is South Africa 
herself who is to blame for Europeans' rapacity: "The man at the 
helm who goes to sleep," she says as she pleads with the British 
not to initiate the Anglo-Boer War in An English South-African's 
View of the Situation, "cannot blame the rock when the ship is 
thrown upon it, though it be torn asunder. He should have known 
the rock was there and steered clear of it" (p. 58). 

Still, and for all this construction of "woman," Olive Schreiner 
indubitably remained all her life a great defender of women. Femi- 
nists from everywhere, among them the prominent Dutch physi- 
cian and feminist Aletta Jacobs, for instance, made a special point 
of making the pilgrimage to her home at De Aar whenever they 
were anywhere near South Africa, and women from around the 
world cite her works as inspiration. A Russian Jewish immigrant 
to the United States, Anzia Yezierska — an early lover of John 
Dewey and writer of six volumes of stories and novels about im- 
migrant life in the 1920s — lists Schreiner's works, particularly her 
Dreams and Story of an African Farm, as a major influence on 
her own life and career. 38 Churning out tracts and letters to news- 
papers championing women's rights, she was unique in her day 
in that she fought for universal suffrage in South Africa for male 
and female, black and white, breaking her ties with white South 
African feminists when they refused to fight for the suffrage of 
African women. Dreams was reprinted twenty-two times in rapid 
succession, and some of her allegories were read from pulpits. Her 
"Three Dreams in a Desert" was read aloud to Women's Freedom 
League prisoners like Lady Lytton, who testified that it seemed to 
her "a bare literal description of the pilgrimage of women.' " 39 

She nourished friendships with women, including Mary 
Brown, who helped and encouraged her to write when she first 
visited England, with Erilda Cawood in Africa, who was probably 
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her first real confidante there, and with Betty Molteno and Alice 
Greene, who were teachers at the Collegiate School for Girls in 
Port Elizabeth. She belonged to a number of the major socialist 
and feminist discussion groups popular in England during her life- 
time and was a member of probably the best known of the groups 
formed to explore issues like the "nature" of "man," "woman," 
"race," and sexuality, the Men and Women's Club founded by Karl 
Pearson, professor of applied mathematics at University College 
in London. That group met regularly to discuss the nature of sexu- 
ality, the "aesthetic" aspect of sex— by which they meant pleasure 
separated from procreation— and the ideal form male-female re- 
lations might take, and they consistently and emphatically insisted 
that a woman needed financial independence, sometimes arguing 
that otherwise the man was not free. 40 Besides her Thoughts about 
Women published in 1908 by the Women's Suffrage League, in 
1911 she published Woman and Labour, the book she refers to 
all her life long in her letters as "my sex book," 41 and in 1891 
Dream Life and Real Life. Another collection, Stories, Dreams, 
and Allegories, appeared after her death, in 1923. Her extrahter- 
ary writings are as full of appreciation for women as these alle- 
gories, articulating with passionate insistence that they deserved 
better'treatment, a better future. And contrary to her protesta- 
tions cited above that she wished she had not been born a woman, 
sometimes there are expressions of gratitude for having been born 
into that sex: "Being a woman 1 can reach other women, where 
no man could reach them. A growing tenderness is in my heart 
for them." 42 

I race past this portrait of Olive Schreiner as feminist not be- 
cause it is unimportant, but because it is well known and well docu- 
mented, most recently in Joyce Berkman's The Healing Imagina- 
tion of Olive Schreiner. What has not been so well documented 
or analyzed is Schreiner's self-positioning in this landscape of 
women. A curious and interesting slippage occurs as the two sen- 
tences above unfold, for instance. At the beginning of the first, 
Schreiner includes herself among women. By the end of the sec- 
ond, women have become "them." "I sometimes think my great 
love for women and girls, not because they are myself," she writes 
to Mrs. Frances Smith, "but because they are not myself." 4 ' "You 
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know it is possible women are absolutely the inferiors of men," 
she tells Ellis; "but still their suffering is real, and something must 
be done for it." And here the same positioning of women occurs: 
it is not "our" suffering that needs amelioration, it is "theirs." She 
adds immediately, "When I look into my heart, then I feel as strong 
and firm as a lion." 44 

Schreiner may have preferred to see herself as lion rather than 
woman in the same way Dinesen delighted in reminding everyone 
at the drop of a pith helmet that she was called lioness by her 
African familiars. If there had to be binaries, or when they could 
not manage to balance on that deictical axis of the not woman/ 
not not- woman and not man/not «or-man, both seem to have 
preferred a man/lion binary. In her obsessive explorations of the 
nature of man and the nature of woman Schreiner had had ample 
experience with her male friends' classificatory exercises, and she 
knew how confining their product was. Frequently in Woman and 
Labour she seems to be directly addressing people like James Hin- 
ton: "Scientifically speaking," she says, "it is unproven that there is 
any organic relation between the brain of the female and the prod- 
ucts of art in the form of fiction, as that there is an organic relation 

between the hand of woman and the typewriter The tendency 

of women today to undertake certain forms of labor proves only," 
she suggests, "that in the crabbed, walled in, and bound condition 
surrounding women in the present day, these are the lines along 
which action is most possible to her." 45 

Yet if "woman" was claustrophobic, she wasn't "man." Too 
often European "man" represented brutishness, insensitivity. In 
Thoughts on South Africa it is the Afrikaner male who comes off 
best, and the Boer farmers she portrays in her political writings— 
if not so much those in her novels — are gentle, pacific, and unlike 
European males, slow to anger. In touch with the natural world, 
they were also childlike, a great virtue in Schreiner's gender and 
moral schemas. But they had no intellectual life. When sensitivity 
and intellectual rigor existed in a male it was linked to impotence, 
as in her relationship with Havelock Ellis, or with gender ambi- 
guity like that represented in her portrait of Gregory Rose. Ellis 
was the first to be amused that he had come to be regarded as an 
authority on sex "despite how small my experience was and how 
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temperate my estimate of the sexual act," concluding it may be 
"after all, the spectator who sees most of the game."' 16 

The terms on which this relationship between Ellis and 
Schreiner rested were not unrelated to Schreiner's way of being 
female in the world and to her feelings about the maternal. Scat- 
tered here and there in the profusion of miscellaneous "impres- 
sions" collected in many volumes Ellis published throughout his 
life are frequent strong indications of his attraction toward the 
sexually ambiguous. He describes a person with whom he's had a 
chance encounter near Victoria Station and to whom he has clearly 
been drawn "first by a doubt as to its sex." It turns out to be a girl, 
with "pronounced black down on upper lip." He admires "that 
shy yet daring figure, flash of vision, yet sad with the incompletion 
of its own bisexual mystery." 47 Ellis's wife Edith carried on a long 
and open lesbian affair, and Ellis's attraction toward Schreiner 
certainly included an attraction toward her mannishness. Phyllis 
Grosskurth believes her attraction toward him was partly that he 
was a "motherer" and that the two of them were "a little like 
children together." "1 am her own boy," Ellis croons in one let- 
ter, 48 and she in her turn not infrequently calls him "my baby" or 
"my sweet baby." 49 Given the precarious enclosures Schreiner set 
up around her own vigorous sexual nature, it's hardly a surprise 
to learn that at this time in her life she took to pacing the floor 
regularly, partly in sexual frustration, confessing to Ellis that the 
potassium bromide she was taking copiously, supposedly as an ex- 
pectorant, was also meant to diminish her sex drive. 50 By 1885 she 
was disappointed in Ellis, disenchanted with "free love," which 
she had come to see as "a devilish thing," and "loathing" James 
Hinton, who as a major proponent of it was "sitting women naked 
on his knees to play with them." 51 Refusing urgent proposals of 
marriage from Freud's physician Brian Donkin and probably from 
Nikolai Frantsevich Danielson, a Russian writer, economist, and 
correspondent and translator of Marx and Engels and a friend of 
Eleanor Marx who was "deeply devoted to Schreiner and long 
cherished the hope that she would become his wife," 52 wanting a 
child but not marriage, Schreiner checked herself into a convent 
at Harrow. She envies Ellis his caring mother. She begins to sign 
her letters "The Wandering Jew." 
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Remaining single for almost ten years more, she continued 
to participate with the army of European men busy theorizing on 
race and sex differences, sexuality, and eugenics in countless vol- 
umes in which anecdote passed for science. The catalog of those 
friends who allied themselves with the most aggressive aspects of 
colonialism is long. Karl Pearson was a student of eugenics who 
concluded in National Life from the Standpoint of Science that 
"we shall never have a healthy social state in South Africa until 
the white man replaces the dark in the fields and the mines, and 
the Kaffir is pushed back towards the equator. The nation orga- 
nized for the struggle [of existence) must be a homogenous whole, 
not a mixture of superior and inferior races." 53 Many of Dinesen's 
closest male companions in Kenya also can hardly be described 
otherwise than as virulently racist and violent. They included the 
colonial administrator Lord Delamere, who just five years before 
Dinesen's arrival had led a demonstration against the colonial gov- 
ernor Sadler in Nairobi, demanding that "natives" be forced to 
work for European settlers 54 and supporting public whippings in 
front of the courthouse should they object. Schreiner's friends de- 
cided that appropriate sexual relations between male and female 
could be traced to "instinctual" patterns and that satisfactory sex 
could be achieved only by satisfying instinctual courtship patterns. 
Sex for males required "an exercise of power, a form of mock com- 
bat." 55 In a far more literal sense even than that Dinesen absorbed 
from her father Wilhelm Dinesen, Schreiner heard from her male 
intellectual companions that maleness was linked to aggressivity, 
and as such it was also inevitably linked to the violence of the colo- 
nial endeavor. "If Nature needs a truly sympathetic international 
animal, Nature must wipe out man and produce another species," 
says Ellis in Impressions and Comments.' 1 '' 

Given, then, their entirely explicable resistance to being either 
women or men as those categories were construed and enacted by 
late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Europeans, in a very 
real sense both women identified with Africans. When Dinesen's 
mother was tormenting herself for having allowed her son Thomas 
to fight in World War I, Dinesen tries to lift her spirits by citing 
instances of stoicism and bravery that had helped her through diffi- 
cult times. The instances she cites are "the stoicism of the Somali," 
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her servant Farah's "unwavering submission to destiny,, ? 
self-confidence of British aristocrats such as Lord Delated ^ 
"understood their own natures and acted fearlessly in ac CQ » 
with them." 57 9r >c^, 

Schreiner does try hard to identify with women. Sr , e 
mends Boer women as the "finest specimens" of wom ai) 
"Devoid of the culture of schools," they are nonetheless s , ^d. 
resolute, determined, reflective." Best of all, they escape ^ 
vohty, love of pleasure and uncertainty of thought chara ct Jri- 
of wealthier women that render them "so markedly >nf eri 
the male." » But there are two characteristic disjunctions b et *o 
her theory and her practice, and between her portrayals of ^ 
women in one genre and in another. The Boer woman 
for pulling her economic weight does something Schreiner p <* 
ised her husband she would do but by and large did not tr^ - 
The same Boer woman praised in Schreiner's political wr it j - 
for her noble self-sufficiency existed on a steady diet of 
and mealies and tended to reach a physical girth that offer,^ 
Schreiner's aesthetic sense. Their size, their lack of rniagmati 0jj 
and their literal-mindedness make them the target of less ^ 
sympathetic portrayals in her novels, where they exist only a$ 
the "sheep-souled," unimaginative, creature-comfort Tant' San . 
nies and Mrs. Snappercaps of her fiction. 

Identification with British women in South Africa, whom s | 1e 
frequently dismisses as nothing but straw hats with paper flowe^ 
is not possible either. Returning to South Africa in 1889 after ar , 
eight-year stay in England, Italy, and other parts of Europe and 
ruminating on the relative social isolation that return implied, s h e 
confesses, "It may be good for one's work, but there are times 
when one longs to rub one's brains up against another human's. 
There are plenty of women and children and niggers ... to love 
here, but sometimes one wants the other side of one's nature sat- 
isfied, that thinks."™ Here is radical alterity to be sure, neither 
Africans nor women providing occasion for identification. 

Women draw close to Schreiner, but she pulls away because 
she sees them as incapable of "talking impersonally," and here too 
Nietzsche's words can be heard behind her own. "I get so weary 
ys that, nothing else, between women. They 
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don't want to discuss a man's public character, even his policy, but 
want to discuss all the smallest little personal things about them," 
she confesses. 60 Since women are mired in the personal and she 
longs for communion with other creatures like herself who are not 
so mired, then identity formation here calls for some herculean 
act of the imagination that would produce an alternative subject 
position for herself. How does she do it? 

One needn't look far for one answer. Even a halfway careful 
reading of Schreiner's letters suggests that her central life's project 
was not building deeper friendships with women but doing one 
of two other things: trying to change the nature of men — making 
them more womanlike — so she could be more deeply friends with 
them, or recasting herself as a man so she could converse with her 
correspondents "from man to man." "Heine is not understood, 
and I almost doubt whether anything one could do would cause 
him to be better understood. He belongs to his own, like Emerson. 
One might cause him to be more read . . . but the real man, the 
infinitely tender, burning, passionate heart, will be known only to 
a few." She ends this letter to Ellis with a postscript: "I like what 
you say about feeling a woman's heart throbbing in you.'"' 1 "Oh, 
can't we speak the truth to one another just like two men?" asks 
Rebekah in From Man to Man. "Can't we tell each other just what 
we think and feel? If you can't love me, tell me so; ... I do not 
ask you to love me, only to speak the truth to me, as you would if 
I were another man." "You must meet me, fairly and straightly," 
she insists, "as one man meets another, and speak to me as one 
speaks to one's own soul." 62 

This same cri de coeur appears in her correspondence. Have- 
lock Ellis and Cronwright-Schreiner worked together to collect 
Schreiner's letters for the latter's edition, but Ellis destroyed a great 
many of them in the process, including most from 1886 regarding 
her tormented relationship with Karl Pearson. Although Richard 
Rive's collection of Schreiner's letters includes letters to more cor- 
respondents than did Cron's edition of his wife's correspondence, 
this expanded collection reveals not only that Schreiner wrote to 
more female correspondents than Cron's collection suggested, but 
that her correspondence was full of even more protestations to 
male correspondents that she wished she were not a woman: To 
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am with you; but it is to wish I were a man that I might come near 
to you" (1 : 108). To Edward Carpenter, "I wish I was a man that I 
might be friends with all of you, but you know my sex must always 
divide. I only feel like a man, but to you all I seem a woman!" 
(1:126). To some she insisted on being regarded as a male "pal." 
To Karl Pearson she presented herself as the witty, self-composed 
"colleague researcher" 63 who frequently signed off as "your man 
friend, Olive Schreiner," insisting in at least one postscript, "I'm 
not a woman, I'm a man, and you are to regard me as such." « First 
and Scott believe these letters reveal the conflict she felt between 
her "intuitive, even unconscious mistrust of women . . . and a sense 
of sisterhood she found obligatory," and they are among those 
who attribute her asthma partly to that psychosomatic source.' 
But the strenuous effort both to be perceived as a man anc I not 

„„ , , n would have been cause enough for physi- 

to be perceived as a man wuuiu ^ . , , . . 

i t< urre carefully negotiating the boundary be- 

cal symptoms. Everywn crecareiuuy ' B . , , & c , . 

„ • „ , 7 . ce vual friendship with these men, Schreiner 
tween intellectual and s» exLUl , ,\ ... ,., „ ■ •„ 

works mightily to retain intellectual friendships while no iv ng 
off signals that could be interpreted as anythmg hke a s xu 1 xn«r- 

. , . even when at times she clearly does 

est in her -respondent iy fa ^ . fl; . 

have sexual feelings. ^ he had begun t0 

vo uted letters she ^ Insistingover and over 

take a romant.c interest *" intellectual, she struggles 

that her interest ,n h.nrj * J ^ ^ ^ because he „ 

unconvincingly to exp ^ mi sunderstood you, never 

attracted to someone el . . „_ rin - t t. at « t u e 
l i r ^.^ a woman " she insists, noting mat tne 

thought you loved me » s a wuma , 

J ,• , , ^-ant effect on the intellect, tier real oojec 

sex-feeling has an aberra" L , „ , M a r „ nf i ( , nrv «, n 

. . , . particular woman, who has a tendency to 

iTher IS 18 C ° n5 «-ck and suck all their life [away].-' 
put her hps to men q{ ^ terrain of maIe . female friend . 

Th.s careful negot** wh en the m^r 

ships must have been f>* ^ was ^ ^ study of sexu . 

of so much of what wa^ , . b . „,u. im „ c n | C(1 

i m , t . relations. These epistolary exchanges also 
ahty and male-female ^ , , , , , , „ ar |: Mt 1^ 

. „ , dance of deference. Jn the earliest let- 

reveal an all-too-famil**; * „_„- ci,„ u>,. ne 

, . , has some very familiar steps. She keeps 

ters to Ellis this dance , ... , • 

, . ;deas; meditating, speculating. He keeps 

talking about her own 1 
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Wlth ha„ ? ^ thou § h ^ was ot. fi PU ^ 8ittoo ^ongV 
h -rts *« Posing C 1 ^^ hl * *™uj£ 

In subsequen P ^-- mtlllhefelttheir 

an inS % trym 8 to «r lke UD a ^ ~y**»B ^ that?" 

-h > t,r 1 r panion ^pX ;: nd ? h p ' 8estunns ~- 

s UP „ me of G alton and 1 V ' 3Ve read al ™ost the 

uggesttve, but he gene Xs tm ^ ^ ^ 11 ,s 4 
* st «ke you so? J- fcw .quite insufficient data. Didn't 

to c °me i mo the country" bir ^S"*' Md y ° U feIt ™* 
«^?"Th, SISperh "7 ; ^ blt ' *ouU that be too far for you to 
def «ence. Schreiuer^bTott^ f Underst -dable, even pol.t.c 
—1, had, she said t^J^ -barrassed by Olive's firS 

Bu C letters like hes u U> C ° ntaCt h,m an y more."^ 

-actly as Freud t 'Th Ji2 f ^ defere " Ce ca " b - -ad 
ea "h the historic^ a«L TT- ? 3 ^ Where we ^ - 
w hat they perceive to be A Pe ° P ' e reS ° rt the face of 

becomes obvioTfn th "u Hfe ^ u ™«ances. What 

*e " 'deforZnons' h ^ ^ de Ce " eau » - 

system." « Th"" L T ^ 3 S ° Cla ' and/or 
the dia b JZ It TS Me Permeated Wlth such deformations. If 

write ortr* reC ° 8mZed " mStanCe m whlch a s P eak -. 
•nscribed ^ / ' amiClpatl ° n ° f a bom an addressee is^ 

Sent Zv A an T ranCC ' 8CSCUre ' or behavior . ^en the def- 
erential indirections of Schreiner's letters do speak loud and clear, 
in the .deal condition for which we look," she said in a letter to 

k fl u m u" ^ W ° men Wi " Walk close ' hand in hand ' bllt now 
the hght has oftenest to be fought out alone by both. I think men 
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relation ' 



of the r -f los' 
suffer as much as women from the falseness o u ^ m& >$ li « 

voking Ibsen's 4 Do//'* Ho«se, she n e^ ed \ 0 ,i 
as much as Nora's did through the fact that t 1 ^ a 
together." 7 " But she surely must have had the g ^tfSh ^ 
any genuine rectification of that condition o confuS ion° 
Schopenhauer had told her that "hop* > s but 1 



far 

In her letters Schreiner is surely very brave, ^ ^\ 



desire for a thing with its probability." 71 ^ ^ a , wayS goW .„ 



icuers scnreiner is suiv»j . s » yjc »■ ^ 

to test what de Certeau calls the "game strateg to 1 

social interaction with others and, defying Sch ° P reSS n0 t j uSt ■ 
hope into reality. In letters to Ellis she tries t0 eXp e . By det \ e 
ideas but her deepest secrets, difficulties, afflM*" tytffi 0 * fi 
t>on, because there is a real and not an imagined ^tP 
other end of the words as there would be in fiction, • ^ 
deal. It's one thing for Schre.ner's heroine R**^*** 
her husband Frank asking if they can speak to one ^ 0» 
man to man." It's another and braver version or ^ 
when Olive Schreiner writes to Havelock Ellis trying ^ ^ 
dream concrete. How far can she go toward w j„ a" 

tual parity with Ellis? What are the rules? What wu 
what might she lose? 0 ws^ ln 

There are no small stakes here, and Schreiner kn ^ b ,c 
m 'ddl e of the long central chapter of From Man to* ^ 
' S Prett y m uch just a fifty-page transcription of the le t ^ 
has written C>»_i. .r. , . more Ol 01 , _*«D £ 



written Frank after discovering yet one 

more ir do £Sn 
•nd.scret.ons, Rebekah tries one last, valiant time to say ^ t o 
matter how much sexual straying he does so long as 
from ma " to man." In the midst of that letter she w 

toU ch eS 

"Oh, it i s „' t only the body of a woman that a ^ 
when he takes her in his hands; it's her brain, it's her in ^ 
« s _ he r whole life! He puts his hand in among the &*» the y 
o* her being and rends and tears them if he will, so *» or 
P T d r ^^hing more but d.scord and di^> C 
and m\ ° n them Sently, and draws out all the 

and makes them strong. Oh, ,t isn't only her body • *jj 

ST^T: (This paragra P h Rebekah had not fims 

"aa scratched out) 7 2 




kah i s ' narrator s parenthetical notation of an excision by Rebe- 
i n p. ' nterestin g, especially in the light of information contained 
Ellisv ^ Grosskurt h's biography of Havelock Ellis indicating that 
to hij 6001 ' 60110 " 8 oi a ver Y similar sentiment Schreiner expressed 
into WCre n0t similarl y censored: "When a man puts his penis 
s PondsTu man ' S Vagina lt is as lf (assuming of course that she re " 
Her l PUtS his fin ger into her brain, stirred it round and round. 

r s *bole nature is affected." 7 ' 
f essin C reiner sets herself up for that finger in the brain by con- 
8Ug 8 er innermost secrets to Ellis— even those that all evidence 

Write nCVer Shared W ' th WOme " fnCnds ' Alth ° Ugh shC 

ge t ot .° s be autiful sister Louie (Louise) about her desire to 

erotic f r Wom en to join her in wearing trousers, she shares her 

es »"es for Louie only with her brother: 

ot ? mustn 't tell [Louie] or anyone things that I tell you about 

yourV* 0 ^' thingS that ar£ ab ° Ut mySt>lf al ° ne ^ 
tlij Ur ands ; you can do what you like with them, and 1 shall 

puth U d8ht ' 1 haV£ SUch a Str0ng feelmg f ° r L0U ' e ' WhCn 

f ' o her, but I was ashamed. I liked it. I have such an odd 
ee|ln 8 for her. 71 
Heri ntgn 

ta Phe r Yy 6 dshi P with Eleanor Marx prompts Marx's biog- 
^en,^ D V ° nne Ka PP to suggest Schreiner "preferred women" to 
tllat the Ut m absence or other evidence it seems more likely 
V herd^ 1151 ^ ° f tHe friendshi P bespoke nothing more startling 
talk «; ' a,sc °very that there were women with whom she could 
e *Peri en Per , SOnall y" a fter all, something she seems never to have 

In ^° Utsidc that friendship. 
ab o Utc e . measure Schreiner's solution to her ambivalence 
c °rre Spond m S in women was to make herself into a kind of cubist 
Stran § e , n o ent 3 Woman seen always and only in fragments, from 
Precar iou s ° ninterSeCting an 8 le s- To E11 's she was the often ill and 
P ° Sed mar r lnValid ' T ° Freud ' s Physician Brian Donkin, who pro- 
SlSter °fhi s na f e t0 Schreiner , s he became the sometimes stern re- 
* Mother W k ! anCes ' and she could say to Karl Pearson, "1 feel like 

c °uld n 't ° i aS her child - But now he can love someone else ' 
whl 'e he was seeing me every day." To Edward Car- 
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pentershe would be a colleague/sp 
be the intellectual collaborator. Oftt 
in this cubist correspondence to mee 
writes ofDonkin; to Edward Carpent 
Havelock Ellis; to Ellis, of Hmton. To. 
have come when Edward Carpenter wa 
like him in the same way I do. I could ne 
loves the man, but, "she says in a very fami 
is something childishly unworldly that you 
Isak Dinesen 's temperamental ambivah 
larly cubist correspondence, tier mother £<? 
Aunt Bess gets lectures on tolerance. Brother J 
account of the grisly details of her life— her sy 
Br or wants to come back to her now that he s sic 
left her, she thinks she's going to die soon- -ever) 
through the stiff upper lip. 77 Even though there * ^ 
*ant/y exasperated ' fulmi nations at being /e/m ^ 
r nbi valence is easy enough to retrieve. ^ et ^ C » t 
blic pronouncements on women and thek P ' ^ 
ostensibly intended to champion women- But . 
both in her fiction and in her writings on mat "^ e0 
so restrictively that nothing she says about *° ^ 
fy include her— even though here, as * lwayS ' s he 
presides quite comfortably in the project ' ^ vet 
fricans."In a speech explicitly written to > e * 0 
>f African women, for instance, she *"T yS} 
1 Hes with the opposite sex. " 7H "Man, *f C rf h j 9 b& 
zcts, A man 's center of gravity, the quail V ^ gflJ0 fl, ° ! 
'hat he accomplishes and does in life- The ^ ^ 
d, has her center of gravity in what she U '■ ^ #0 
truction of wome n as handmaidens to pin? 
ted at African women, but here and an/t' ^ ^ 
that , mn > s ro/e /s « tQ (]q „ , md woman" # 
Wons l ikc Schreiner's protestations, # 

at sbe h as a growing tenderness to » , in d 
me J sak Dinesen who could claim 
ls for doing, Woman for bewg , " conf 

" Denn »** at the time of her coffee ^ 
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to ow n — a kind of beauty, vulnerability, a fragile, dependent <fr 
ject of desire that is marked and named "girl," an object fen*f 
the° s LZ a ^° ,Ute """"^ does nor «»t- Not gendered 
for an ( „Kn" ''" srt ' ad a "'^er standillg ^ 

beterosev r ' unarrai " ab 'e desire, neither male nor 

7h £ Te "° r homOSexua '> but simply Desire. 
«> Wpportfo? Pr ° bably Cann0t be ^ P^ticular theoret'- 
consideri l assertion « but one can come closest by 

ticnl„.1 " 8 best Work in recer »t feminist film criticism, tf 
Refus! I Tr? Ch thi " gS 3S Con ^e Penley's essay "A 

usal of Difference." In this essay Penley considers what & 
J the most 'impossible' task a film by a woman filmmaker ^ 
at *mpt, to do what women 'theoretically' . . . cannot do: eflj 
a representation of lack, the precondition of all symbolic H*JJ 
^engagement with language and culture." Psychoanalysis, ^ 

n ey, suggests that women are not capable of representing 1 
because they have never possessed and then been threatened £ 
pen s Whkh a " OWS one symbolically to depict lack-* 

the im a r >mCn must the » necessarily always be depicted as t# 

India Son* " ff " screen fema 'e voices in Marguerite Dura* I " 
desiring ttlati^ '° articu,a te an "ambivalent and &P*r.' 
th e case of /J? *° CXact,y such ™ inaccessible .mage, 
rate 'y in the non 8 " emb odied in the figure, or more at 
fiim tell s us is , ap P eara nce of a figure, of "a woman who, t 
Mentation that Y dead " This nonappearance "stages a ^ 



rate 'y in their " S emb odied in the figure, or more **' 
fiim tell s us i s " dppeara nce of a fi gurej of « a wom an who, t 

resen tation; ha ^ r r'V 1eaci -" This "°" a PP^^" ce "' stag f rl I 
nec essaril ya fa J tl,nda 'nentally about loss and distance. 1W» 

3nd fina »y a desir 7 " a desire th at cannot be 

the question of H P Satisfied desire . . . [which] leaves op^ 

1°** • • • to 'an f ^ ° f 3 fem ^ne position m relation to 
° f both ^culin^ * WltH 3n assured definition ° f "f 

Heari ng the R ea , i » ' nine desire , a nd of desire itself-' 
" ler ? bers of my gen t B ° ys ' " S "rfer Girl" may have produced 
Jf 1 " a "d ^Cl ^ eXact 'y "ch a gap: one between J 
J** -nan ^ *« seemed to promise to open a s P 
on" "^^^ "bit D CC ° me the a«ive desiring subject rat 
**ng ladies of Co Portrayals of the lovely vW£ 

Pt "bagen fa "Copenhagen Season" P^^ 
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exactly such a gap for her. "Normally," she tells us in that tale, 
"the spiritual atmosphere of the city was masculine." But during 
a short period of the year when the landed country families visit 
the city for a round of party-going, there is "a conquest of town 
by country, [and] femininity, the world of woman, rose like a tide 
and inundated Copenhagen." What this world of femininity looks 
like is an exaggerated form of wide-eyed innocence, a town, if you 
will, populated by great numbers of surfer girls: 

Eve was to be found at her lace pillow or her household ac- 
counts or watering the flowerpots in her windows. She was 
the pure and demure guardian angel of the hearth; her mental 
color was white and her principal virtues more passive than 
active — innocence and patience and total ignorance of those 
demons of doubt and ambition which were supposed to harass 
the heart of her husband. 8 ' 

With her mental color white, her nature passive, and her mind 
free of any demons of doubt and ambition, she is not just another 
version of the surfer girl, she is nothing that Dinesen is, but every- 
thing she might herself desire to have. She also serves, psychically, 
as a delicious bit of revenge Dinesen takes on her own mother for 
keeping the young Karen "locked up" upstairs when she would 
rather have been talking about Nietzsche with Georg Brandes. 
Schreiner's production of "women" in her letters, her protesta- 
tions that "1 have a certain sympathy for them"— produces the 
same gap in which active desire can take root. 

This desire of a female to possess rather than be woman, or 
to construct herself as a woman she can never be, frequently re- 
sults in a miming of "woman," replicating quite explicitly the 
"Negro" self-construction Frantz Fanon describes in Black Skin, 
White Masks. In Fanon's imagined dialogue between black and 
white, white, wanting "a break from" his whiteness, says to the 
Negro, "you are so real in your life." The Negro "refreshes" him; 
"reconciles" him to himself. Black overhears white's imagined dia- 
logue and in response "wantfsj to be typically Negro. It was no 
longer possible. I wanted to be white. That was a joke. And when 
I tried, on the level of ideas and intellectual activity, to reclaim my 
negritude, it was snatched away from me." M Later, in chapter 7, 
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j schrei ner f[ 

"African Gossip," the extent to which Dinese " s ^ oth wo^" 
Africans in exactly this way will become clear, as ey es. 
fresh" themselves in the reflections they "see ™ ^ si de of * 
as women they also necessarily operate on the o ^ ^ be j# 
psychic exchange. If black experiences the desire S»f 
but to be "black" as white imagines black to ' esire0 ot«> 
gests that these particular females experienced the ^ ^ pjnese 
male but to be "woman" as male imagines ferna e ? ef 
in her exaggerated femininity and Schreiner in « ' 
sona constructed for European male corresponden ^ ^cri^ 
of woman miming "woman" in the way Michael Tai^ cU [ rU re 
in Mimesis and Alterity, each producing "a 'nature^ ^ 
uses to create second nature." In this respect Schreine ^ j n 
Dinesen in Kierkegaardian perversity. Engaging «• ^^u, sh e 
that earnest debate with sexologists on the nature etf hatcU ltut e 
was all the while enacting exactly that second "nature ^ f 0 f 
produces. Women mime woman in order to assume ^ thU^^ 
woman, says Taussig, and in doing so they become ' ace 
of the real." 85 „ rlU lt 

In his very late works like "The Subject and Power, 
proposes that the problem of the present time is not so »« c ^ 
todiscover what we are but "learning how to refuse what w ^ 
What appear on first glance to be Dinesen's and Schreine r ^ 
comfitmgly retrograde or woman-hating gestures often ^ 
? 7 , lngS t0 be instances °f kind of Foucauldian re 
In ^Foucauk' . essay the place power had held in his earlier ?o 

abovtX^ ed8ed aSldC By tHe W ° rd COndUU ' 1 ? ^ 
ZZt r yU1Wh,chcertaina «^ modif y° therS ' only 

when t I"" ' 1Wer ■ ■ • d « eS " ot ™" eXiStS , ^ 

change I Jninf ' su PP la "ts power as the ma or forC e 1 
or le ss open field „, ZS^T* M ™""> 

aS p«a,ed fulm ,„ ations « c m e„.^* ; a : e i,i : «°» s 
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« Ending their own space as women. But these interven no 

become visible only if their l.feworks are considered 

*en does it become clear how what each affirmed in herficuons 

** erased in and by her persona; how what she -comrne^ 

«» her speeches or lectures got confounded in letters or . 

W what she urged in political writings 

overturned in personal life choices. Dinesen s "nbivalcna 

^r femaleness led her to the deliciously perverse K.«kegaard^an 

versions and confoundings of categories like that in 

on trousers cited in my epigraph and led to her pu P 

which 1 take to be often characterized by the 

>"8 of "femininity" evident in the Kehlet P^f^Z " 

chapter 2. Schremer's determinedly — 

testations that she hated women, hated their cr 

^ilsheaawitembodiedinh^ 

ought to be seen as imaginative if at times desp^ ^ ^ 

mto the cultural production of the catqP7 

eugenicists of her time were helping t0 , P ' tingtoH ave- 

eompares her own interior to Kimberley Hole, p 

lock Ellis that he might think he understands h bu *J ^ 

because after all how could he understand what sh ^ ^ ^ 

not, she deliberately obfuscates and Dmesen revea ls 

'f she does so without the nimbleness or wit 

in her discourse on women and trousers ^ surp nsed at 

On his first visit to Africa, Richard ^ ^ ^ ^ 

his own reactions to Africans. The ^ rica " ^ of chlldish 

oblique, hard-to-know man who ^.J^^ m the min ds of 

pride in trying to create a state o ew 

strangers." - What he encountered was a taml1 that comes 

of the colonized. It seems also to have been as ^gy ^ ^ 

highly recommended by Dinesen, w ^ 

gana as her heroine. Discovering that the to y 

A i ( l , master's house with chalk so tncycouiu 

the doorway of her master no n i ne ty-nme 
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wid 1 

. r u e c olo nieS ' , t 

pean women after the abolition of slavery in \ is tBJ 

the conception of woman as enslaved. Morga "! lenerg y and 
she became immortal not only because she had hef pl ,r- 

confidence, but [because] she knew what she was 
pose was to confuse." 88 
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Mythic Times, 
Gothic Images, 
and the 
Role of the 
Dice 



In the smallest past we find an 
inexhaustible mine when once 
we begin to dig at it...- U is not 

till the "I" we tell of has ceased 
to exist that it takes its place 
among other objective realities 

and finds its true niche in the 
picture. The present and the 
near past is a confus.on, whose 

meaning flashes on us as it slinks 

away into the distance. 

Olive Schreiner, The Story 
of an African farm 

-What .s man, when you come to 
think upon him, but a minutely 
set, ingenious machine for turn- 
ing, with infinite artfulness, the 
red wine of Shiraz into urine? 
You may even ask which is the 
more intense craving and plea- 
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******* 
But in the meantime, 

been done? A song has 
composed, a bss 
dererslain,apropl^ be v g eria 
a righteous judgmefl^^ 

The worW at 
pke made 111 . 

in the young story-^ |e ^ 
He went to its head, he 
its veins, he made Kg' 

warmth and color. N 

„ lirtle; the e tIC 
my way down a IM» C ' 

has worn off. The world w» ^ 
soon be equally pleased W P 1 

me out again." 

M.rajama^nlsak^' 

"The Dreamers," m 
Seven Gothic Tales 

inn themTI" T S ained * certain elbow room by 

mo di d '"I T «W "woman." Turning 

Hon o th S e " d ; eS Dlnesen '^ Mrra Tama was a contr.b 
•e^S^.^^^ netted them a sort ' 
one that hS ^ * Ved u throu gh actsof Benjaminianself-erasU^ 

serving tht p T v ^ £S ^ ^ dlsdn « ad ™ gC °' ? Z 
biography of a 8tn ™7 are moved to consider the person*' 

v.dua," vJhopLS ZZl\T r t0 UnderSt3nd "" vs 
in which material condition^ *° * tteod instead to ^ 
nctmons , n h.stoncal time were playing theni' 
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se 'ves out b that storyteller, who is always no more than a type 
al ways and only a vessel in which are accumulated, enacted, and 
^Played the effects, in concentrated form, of the particular his- 
torical moment in which she lived. The object of the story is not 
t0 "convey a happening," says Benjamin, it is to "embed it in tn 
* of the storyteller in order to pass it on as experience to those 
hste nmg.»> l n becoming such storytellers, Dinesen and Schreiner 
ea ch contributed to a project that is profoundly political. 

Although Dinesen's memoirs and tales seem to reveal at every 
Point a nostalgia for a lost aristocratic past and Schreiner s writ- 
ln 8s and life seem to suggest that she was in every way a new 
w oman with eyes firmly focused on a better future, both actual y 
sh «ed Benjamin's more complicated conception of the relation 
P^t and future to anything that might be called genuine progress. 
F <* Benjamin, to assume that progress is something slated o tak 
P^ce in some moment "up ahead" is to fall into the sloughs ot 
Immergleiche or ever-the-same, partly because our praam ry 
to the present and the near past makes us incapable of \m *£B 
them clearly enough to learn from them and thereby avotd turning 
the future into nothing but perpetual repetitions °fthepas_ 
benjamin history was what advances, not what lies beh 
the past as Schreiner does, as "an inexhaustible mine, sets > ^ 
tion neither bouts of nostalgia nor attempts to explore 
«aUy was." Her word choices precisely echo those 
who tells us i„ his "Theses on the Philosophy o 
articulate the past historically" is to "seize hold of a mem, rj as t 
"ashes up at a moment of danger." » What meaning we arc able 
grasp there, says Schreiner, is what "flashes on us as it slinks aw y 



mto the distance." p „;„ m i n \ be- 

Considered entire, Dinesen's lifework 
hef in the Hberatory power that comes »*£^J*Z- 
selves in the mythic in order to experience ts S P ren f""& 

hindrance to the pursuit of the true f^thmg ^ ^ m 

curs eternally-escape is ™P^ bk ' sub vers,ve and 

to Power. But he also recognized myth s potentially 

liberal P _ -^-^^ 
makes everything break open). In the tact or 
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the sea. Repeatedly the storytellers of her tales explicitly insist that 
only the thing at a distance can be seen clearly. They rarely recount 
stories they have invented, but tell those they have heard and are 
recycling. Invariably they make a point of telling their readers and 
auditors so. This insistence makes Dinesen's tales what in Danish 
would be called eventyr, an untranslatable word used to describe 
early editions of Hans Christian Andersen's works or any fantas- 
tic or romantic story told by a similarly disembodied voice. It is 
such a voice that strikes the opening chords in the very first lines 
of Out of Africa. Beginning with a speaking /, the narrative here 
combines parallel constructions with gradual shifts in perspective 
from "I," to "you," to a strictly impersonal passive construction 
as Dinesen erases herself from her own memoir, as early as the end 
of its first two sentences: "I had a farm in Africa, at the foot of the 
Ngong Hills. ... In the day-time you felt that you had got high up, 
near to the sun, but the early mornings and evenings were limpid 
and restful, and the nights were cold." 

Her tales most often achieve this necessary distance from audi- 
tor and reader by being set either in an Italy of the seventeenth 
century or in a Denmark of some long-past era, and behind that 
disembodied storyteller is a Dinesen being quite explicit about 
what she is doing and why. "There is a firm conviction which, as an 
instinct, runs in the blood of seafaring families, that the final word 
as to what you are really worth, lies with the other sex," she tells us 
in "The Supper at Elsinore." This is true not because the other sex 
is "other," but because men and women in seafaring families are 
separated for long stretches of time and thus achieve the distance 
that is required for proper judgment and understanding: 

A sailor, or a sailor's daughter, judges a person of the other 
sex as quickly and surely as a hunter judges a horse; a farmer, 
a herd of cattle; a soldier, a rifle. In the families of clergymen 
and scribes, where the men sit in their houses all their days, 
people may judge each other extremely well individually; but 
no man knows what a woman is, and no woman what a man 
is; they cannot see the wood for trees. 7 

Just as to prepare for a future of awakening it is necessary to 
look closely at the past, seeing things only from a distance in 
space can provide the chance to see them closely, whole, and true. 
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wi on 

Every European traveler or memoir writer re P° r "" g e , s lost p«* 

an "Africa" has seen in it a representation of bu ^ ^ 

whether that "past" is construed to be an EdeM fjif 

one. But wherever and whenever either Dinesen o ^ £0 be, 

in any part of her lifework "this is the way this P a ^ ^ j, # 

or "this is the way woman's condition used to be, ^gi*? 

way Africa used to be," it is rarely an imperialist p ^ 

longer available experience to which she and on ly ^ frt 

to have had access. It is instead Benjamin's antin°s ^ S(;hre ine r * 

holds out a promise of the Sprengung. The Africa o ^ ^ 

writings is frequently described as past or passing, bu ^ | a0 d 

because reading its past closely reveals our own * ^ t h* 1 

itself inspires this. The Karoo where she grew up ^ ^ aS in 

same intense resonance of a remembering emptiness, S ^ ^ ^j. 

the Sahara, one stands in the echo chamber seeming ly by a0 d 

tence, so palpable that one becomes convinced of see" ^ '^ oSte rt 

by, in every shimmering mirage, the imminent past,' ^ b£ar s 

in Frontiers (p. 158), and that "imminent past" is what 

witness to. . t0 do 

The storyteller's major function is to bear witness, , ^ 

so the storyteller must be positioned at a distance too: be ^ 

way detached from the tale being told-a position in * h ' C b le. 

Schremer and Dinesen were psychically already quite comW ^ 

The stories they tell must also come from far away, 

the thing at a distance can be seen clearly; only the story C 
from ^ kemd ^ esent ^ to D . 

ow S ° me0ne eIse ' s sto «7 can we recognize that 

a s "hal, " THlS SltUati °" -O ^quently in 

Mka 7^ bG d. Her noseless, earless stor^ 

(because he d,scove r it^ 7° ^ ^ l^g* 5 

one of his own, to w hl h Mira ^ " ^ " i 
that story, I've told ,t be ^ mVariab,y ^P 0 "^' 

garded this book ^ ^ el 

pushes readers to consider "thet ^ whereaS ^ 

the meaning of life" and sets in mot' 0 ' 



from ° r< 
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^ drive to interpret, a "story" like Elective Affinities ^ 
'^d an open and attentive listening for the story s mor 
J* passes consciousness and bypasses the drive to «W 
In h * essay on Baudelaire Benjamin defines consctousness « ^ 
35 p teud does: as that which fc/ocfes experience, which « 
***n between us and what we most need to know and expen ^ 
Motions occur-fnght, delight-only in those not exptc g^ 
e *Perience : only in those, that is, who are not conscious, in 
^ of the good storyteller is to be sure the reader or jtaW » 
Cau gbt in an attitude of relaxed receptivity in which ideally 
Co «sciousness and all impulses to interpret remain asleep- 
rv No matter to what ostensible genre their writings beio jfc 
Dl «esen and Schreiner were in their own ways ahvays W0tKU5 
^ard the production of story in this spirit and tor tn 
D ^en's fictions exist entirely in the space of once upon i 
3S do her two memoirs of Africa. Whereas novels have n ^ 
^aracters whose psychological makeup we limn stone 
l, P ^ representative types as much as is the author • who p ^ „ 
the m, types who carry no names but "the captain ° r 
as l he characters in Dinesen's tales frequently do. Schrem P 
fe * s ed to be impatient with any fiction not realistic, bu ^e 
e ^d her own power as a storyteller as a fifteen-year-old wh e 
° r Pen children for whom she served as governess were ta 
^ h er gift of lmprovising stone s. These stories went on ro 
Y*y until their mother had to ask Olive to stop because * 
^dren were becoming too excitable.'" The power accruing^ 
the storyteller willing to lose her self in her stories was ; ^ 
lhls storyteller had to have the right name, and it s p 
ac «dent that at precisely this moment Schreiner asked to 
( ^ve rather than Emilie. From the Schopenhauer she wast ^ ^ 
Schreiner no doubt acquired not just her behet in , ^ 
J* formulations about woman's nature, but a ^"d ^ 
Ration of the importance of myth and allegory. Nj 
?°es not belong before the eyes of the profane vulgar, 
ha «er insists. "It must appear before them heavily veiled. 

and allegory are its proper element." " Undeniably, her^ 
^al heroines are as mythic and abstract as Dinesen ^ 
M onsman groups them efficiently: they are wicked ste P m 

in a rhf Role of the Dice 
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the excessively rich or excessively poor; the graceful and sensi- 
tive or the boorishly self-absorbed and sensual; the hopelessly 
guileless or the wily trickster; the philosophical naif or the brutal 
sensualist." Like the "dukes" and "captains" of Dinesen s tales, 
characters in Schreiner 's allegories in Dreams and Dream Life and 
Real Life have no names but "Life," "Love," "Joy," "the Woman, 

"the Man." , 

Like Dinesen's tales and Schreiner's allegories, Goethe s nov 
elle Elective Affinities follows two deeply allegorical figures who 
have their origin in his speculations about what would happen > 
one entertained the idea that individual human beings, a man and 
a woman, say, behaved like chemical elements, coming together-^ 
"attracted" to one another-because of their oppositions, as are 
alkalis and ac.ds (pp. 52-53), and Goethe's narrator is explicit 
about the aims of this kind of exploration. To be of any use, even 
to its creator, a story needs to be free of the messy particulari- 
ties of individual human psychology and to be public in every 
sense of that word. "How beneficial it must have been for art 
says Goethe's narrator, "when it was intended to be concerned 
almost exclusively with what was public property, and belonged 
to everybody, and therefore also to the artist! (p. )• 

Embedded in Goethe's novelle, as in Dinesen's Angelic Aveng- 
ers and her story "The Diver," are a number of other tales. AH 
are made up exclusively of characters who discover themselves 
serving as auditors at a story that turns out to be their own. in 
both Goethe's and Dinesen's works it is paradox rather than per- 
sonality that propels plot, something Benjamin finds always a part 
of the tragic order.' 3 In Goethe's novelle, innocence turns out to 
be incapable of defeating evil because, incapable of comprehend- 
ing it, it can muster no defense. Evil turns out to be an essentia 
part of the world, because only the wily machinations of the evil 
and the cynic can bring about its vanquishing. Both Goethe's and 
Dinesen's novelles explore various versions of the idea that one 
must throw away or run from what one most loves in order not 
to lose it. Both works are propelled by the gradual unfolding of 
"fate," as characters, despite all intentions to the contrary, head 
toward what has been decided long ago: "In reality what fate is 
now doing is fulfilling my desire, my own intention, which I have 
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thoughtlessly been trying to thwart " xm, 
take to be the actions mot-vaZ, ^7 ^ ° f " OVels 
acters are revealed to be m te ,d ' - °' C " har - 

time, working through them* ma ™festat.ons of historical 

Taken as a collective lifework nil an- 
aesthetic strategies can be Tn t t™™ * Md Schr <^r's 
set of hypotheses and princiX * 7 * ° Ut ° f CXactly this 
ways of reading every part of, tC o"^ T Way ' dlfferent 

acre," for instance, has been 2 T " Sorr ™- 

over the years. Read through a J"!; ?"* KKad by cntl " 

ferent aspects of this tale com t Z enjamlman fra ™, however, dif- 
time. Dinesen taps and recyd es "T'T PCrhapS the first 
tale,"DetSchonbergskeForlJ" c V °' d Danish M ^ 

a flood with high tidal waves " Hi , Version he &™ "during 
in 1634.' 5 What is most f a J n " nah P laces th e story 

that Dinesen chooses a hisS '"u ta,e ' hoWever ' * not 
so in order to launch an exoln, \ h ° W md she does 
currence. Recognizing i n the flot u " Nimschean «ernal re- 
Ballum pieces that had belonged £ brmgS 3sh ° re near 

gins to salvage them. When robbe ^ fam ' ly ' * y ° Ung ma ° be " 
young man kills one of them s ^ ^ remnant '> the 

ishment and retribution that hd T*u m ° tion a course of P"n- 
an entire field of barley between" mwther '* having to mow 

but dies in the process, and th TT ^ She succeed s 

after called the sorrow acre D She hafVests K forever 

jaminian one. Speaking () f the ,neSen ' S St ° ry here is a very Ben- 
what would appear to b e merelvT'S ab ° ve al! else 

detritus of history turns out to h am " of one ' s P a<4t > ^is 

of the mother, because of th„ „ * W ° fth a " y price ' even the ^fe 
reveal. " eCessary h '^ory it will be found to 

But like every story effective in H 
from which we can learn precise! ,am,n s terms > this is one 

more than a simple, timeless taL m™* " 3ppears to be n «thing 
ness and analysis, it allows us to" ely evadin 8 conscious- 

as we access a reservoir G f r .° | Xpenencc th <-' shock that comes 
human beings of whatever race "T ° f * P ™ shared by aU 
"chain of tradition which p asse °* P" der: memorv that creates a 
to generation." The most i miv J * happenin 8 °" from generation 

■mportant stories must begin, as this one 
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s with "one day" or "once upon a time" because they recount 
>articular history, no particular remembrance, tapping instead 

some "data of pre-history" 16 where consciousness lurks only 
rhat Benjamin calls "the hidden figure." 17 

In this respect the Africans Dinesen constructs, who are 
ays running from consciousness, "longing for darkness," bear 
, similarity to the childlike creatures European missionaries be- 
; d they must enlighten. More advanced than Europeans, in her 

they seem to demonstrate their recognition of the centrality 

mythic, distancing impersonal, of a running from individual 
jciousness— from "illumination." By contrast with the surreal- 
nythology Benjamin advocated, which "puts things at a dis- 
■ e " materialist mythology "illuminates the realm of dreams— 
collective Bildphantasie or image-making capacity— in order 
.ring us to the verge (Schwelle) of awakening. Its aim is to 
■pen our eye for 'the Next,' for the time and space of each 
ent history." 18 "The Europeans have lost the faculty for build- 
up m yths or dogma," Dinesen says in Out of Africa, "but the 
J of the African moves naturally and easily upon such deep and 
lowy paths." 18 And in Shadows on the Grass she commends in 
ictilar those whites "in whose minds the past of their country, 
na me and blood or their home was naturally alive," because 
. e whites might be able to "get on easier with the Africans . . . 
' ot hers, to whom the world was created yesterday, or upon 
j a y when they got their new car." 20 

Sounding very like Benjamin reading Baudelaire, Schreiner 
Is the entire African continent in this same way. 

between the farthest star and the planet earth we live on, be- 
tween the most distant planet and the ground we tread on . . . 
everywhere the close internetted lines of interaction stretch; 
n owhere are we able to draw a sharp dividing line, nowhere 
£ n d an isolated existence. The prism I hold in my hand, rightly 
understood, may throw light on the structure of the farthest 
sun; tne ^ oss '' 1 out °f me mountain side this morning, 
jghtly studied, may throw light on the structure and meaning 
t the hand that unearths it; between the life that moved in 
the creature that plowed in the mud of the lake shores three 



million years ago and the life which beats in my bra 
moves in my eyes here in the sunshine today, I can see lo 
broken lines of connection. Between spirit that beats 
me and the body through which it acts, between . . . t 
that has been and the life that is, I am able to see now 
sharp line of severance, but a great, pulsating, always 
acting whole. So that at last it comes to be, that, when 
my own heart beat, I actually hear in it nothing but om 
in that life which has been and is — in which we live anc 
and have our being and are continually sustained. 21 

Schreiner becomes here the storyteller recommended in Dir 
"First Cardinal's Tale" in Last Tales, in one of the most freq 
cited passages from Dinesen's works: 

Stories have been told as long as speech has existed, an 
stories the human race would have perished. . . . That is 
order of things. . . . But I see . . . today a new art of nat 
[that] ... for the sake of the individual characters . . . 1 
ready to sacrifice the story itself. ... A true story . . . 
heroine — a young woman who by the sole virtue of be 
becomes the prize of the hero, and the reward for his eve 
ploit and every vicissitude. But by the time when you h; 
more stories, your young women will be the prize and r 

of nobody and nothing It will be, at the best, a pooi 

a sad time, for a proud maiden, who will have no one ti 
the stirrup for her, but will have to come down from her 
white steed to trudge on a dusty road. And — Alas! — i 
and sad lover of hers will stand by to see his lady disrol 
her story or her epos and, all naked, turned into an indiv 
(pp. 23-25) 

All naked, the individual has no importance or interest, 
it is the story that both places people and moves — in the se 
motivates — them. "There is salvation," says Dinesen's story 
"in nothing else in the universe. . . . For within our whol 
verse the story only has authority to answer that cry of hea 
its characters, that one cry of heart of each of them: ' Who an 
(p. 26). 
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To all of us post-Enlightenment people this sounds in truth 
like the very opposite of liberating — it sounds confining in the 
extreme. But the trick, as Nietzsche recognized, is to believe in 
our inevitable confinement in "fate" without becoming fatalists. 
Their identification with "Africa" helped Schreiner and Dinesen 
immensely in that project, not just because as European women 
they could answer the question Who am I? by describing their re- 
flections in African eyes, but because Africa reflected back at them 
a mythic past that was their future. A "new means . . . against 
the fact of pain" to which Nietzsche refers, both Africa and Afri- 
cans were in their formulations similarly engaged in acqu.escences 
functioning as forms of resistance or transcendence. Dinesen ad- 
mired what she called their "success [which] has nothing to do 
with freedom from pain or with finding happiness but . . . with 
the richer sense of things that comes to those who learn to toler- 
ate contradictions," " and her admiration for what she called their 
"worldliness" can be seen in her construction of Africans as the 
quintessential enactors of Nietzsche's solution to the problem 
df man's "negative desire" to "control chance or escape necessity. 
They are, that is, actors. As she mimed "woman, she also mu- 
tated the im.tat.ons of the Africans of her constructs, who were 
themselves actors. They knew how to "play, and how to live w.th 
the consequences of the d.ce's roll. To join in the play of the cos- 
mos as Nietzsche's Zarathustra says, is to play dice w.th the gods 
at the gods' table, which is the earth. In this game the bad player is 
the one who resorts K> studies of causality, probability, and calcu 
lation, who uses effort to try for a desirable combination. But the 
good player affirms every possible chance the single throw might 
produce, "accepting each result as the desired" one. Affirming in- 
discriminately all possible chance outcomes fosters "an active love 
of fate thai forces one to will whatever happens as the necessary 
manifestation ol chance."-" For the Nietzsche Gilles Dclcu/.c con- 
structs, it is this affirmation of whatever fate throws mankind that 
constitutes freedom itself. The endless, repetitive throw of the dice 
is not an affirmation of the same but an affirmation of difference: 
the dice always will be thrown, but the combinations resulting will 
always be different, always unexpected. 

It may have been the appeal of this fateful embracing of the 
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ever-the-same that promises endless difference that produced in 
these two women their attraction to modernism's aversion to the 
"finished" product. Schreiner failed to complete From Man to 
Man to her satisfaction, even though she worked on it for over 
thirty years and was still working on it at her death. Dinesen sub- 
titled her tale "The Caryatids" "An Unfinished Tale," and nothing 
delighted her more than writing a tale that ended in a surprising, 
mythic recurrence: a repetition with a difference. If mythic eter- 
nal recurrence holds, then nothing — no action, no narrative — can 
ever come to a final end. Over and over Dinesen wrote about, and 
lived, the conviction that nothing was ever so fresh and new as 
what had always been; no freedom so great as that which could 
be gained only by accepting the inevitable headlong; nothing so 
imprisoning as trying to escape one's eternal destiny; nothing that 
could so clearly give us a cold, hard look at what is true better 
or more than the dream; no one so much in touch with the spirit 
of the age, especially with its fears, as the dreamer; no one more 
cut off from those same things than one who did not or could 
not dream; no one more alive than one who declined to flinch in 
the face of death; no one more dead than those afraid to contem- 
plate death directly. If all of that sounds suspiciously like Walter 
Benjamin, Nietzsche, Adorno's Kierkegaard, or Deleuze's Nietz- 
sche, thai is no at t ident. 

Virtually anywhere we tap into Dinesen's talcs we can retrieve 
a vision that sounds remarkably like not only Kierkegaard, but 
Nietzsche and Benjamin — and at the same time like African art in 
its conviction that life is best seen as a series of eternal recurrences 
that one can either graciously accept (and be happy), or resist 
(and be forever restlessly unsatisfied); that nothing ever strikes the 
human being as so immediate and personal as what appears to 
be the abstractly universal; nothing more deadening than desire, 
which once sated can only rise again, leading to the undesirable 
kind of endless recurrence that ultimately leads only to ennui. 

This is worked out especially clearly in "The Dreamers," and 
because in it one can find all of Benjamin, Nietzsche, and African 
art that has been invoked above, and because it prefigures what 
is to come about Schreiner's and Dinesen's debt to the techniques 
of the fauve painters, this reading might stand in synecdochically 
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as an instance of the homeostatic, syncretic method characteristic 
of all Dinesen's works. Written in 1 934 in Denmark and thus long 
after her sad departure from Africa, the story is set in 1863, on a 
dhow "on its way from Lamu to Zanzibar." Besides the cargo of 
ivory and rhino horn — which she reminds us is "highly valued as 
an aphrodisiac" — the dhow carries a more secret cargo "of which 
the slumbering countries which she passed did not dream." 

The still night was bewildering in its deep silence and peace, 
as if something had happened to the world; as if the soul of it 
had been, by some magic, turned upside down. The free mon- 
soon came from far places, and the sea wandered on under 
its sway, on her long journey, in the face of the dim luminous 
moon. But the brightness of the moon upon the water was 
so clear that it seemed as if all the light in the world were in 
reality radiating from the sea, to be reflected in the skies. The 
waves looked solid, as if one might safely have walked upon 
them, while it was into the vertiginous sky that one might sink 
and fall, into the unfathomable depths of silvery worlds, of 
bright silver or dull and tarnished silver, forever silver reflected 
within silver, moving and changing, towering up, slowly and 
weightless. The two slaves in the prow were like statues, their 
bodies naked to the waist in the hot night iron-gray like the 
sea where the moon was not shining on it, so that only the 
clear dark shades running along their backs and limbs marked 
out their forms against the vast plane. The red cap of one of 
them glowed dull, like plum, in the moonlight. But one corner 
of the sail, catching the light, glinted like the white belly of a 
dead fish. 24 

In the visual collapsing of sea and sky here, distance be- 
comes confused or obscured: the immediate seems far away, the 
distant near, exactly as in the poems of Baudelaire so much ad- 
mired by Benjamin. The "upside-down" world here suggests one 
of Dinesen's debts to African cosmology, religion, and folktales. 
The verbal rendering of the landscape evokes fauve landscapes: 
one bright splash of color, or in this case two— the red cap of 
one slave, the bright white corner of a sail glinting against the 
otherwise monochromatic gray and silver of sea and sky. Mean- 
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ing collapses here into dream, into the "core" of language itself, 
as does Baudelaire's poetry in Benjamin's readings, where even 
the stars become "the always-again-the-same in great masses." 1 ' 
The words Dinesen chooses here — a moon dim, bright, lumi- 
nous (which is it?) — seem designed to support Benjamin's belief 
in the "ironic-allegorical character" of words that all and always 
"point toward . . . the figure of murmuring, of inarticulate and 
mummed speech, a figure of defiguration [which] can never be 
grasped in an entirely determined place and never in a completely 
determined sense." 26 

Susan Buck-Morss's discussion of Benjamin's attitude toward 
"the new" that can be deduced in his appreciative reading of 
Baudelaire's poems accurately represents the night sky and sea of 
"The Dreamers" as well: 

Benjamin speaks of "the inestimable value for Baudelaire of 
nouveaute. The new cannot be interpreted, or compared. It 
becomes the ultimate retrenchment of art." Making novelty 
"the highest value" [of art] ... is "the quintessence of false 
consciousness, the tireless agent of which is fashion." It is the 
"appearance" of the new [thatj is reflected like one mirror in 
another in the appearance of the "always-the-same." 

Buck-Morss sees Benjamin as admiring Baudelaire's better self, 
the one that understood and wrote according to the "dialectic of 
temporality," a dialectic with no belief in progress, which he con- 
sidered a phantasmagoria. In its place Benjamin saw Baudelaire 
expressing in his poetry "a strange sectioning of time," "shock- 
like segments of empty space," each of which is like a "warning 
signal." 27 "The Dreamers" begins in exactly such a space/time, 
which the fauves rendered visually as a time/space represented by 
color; a space/time of the before, the now, and the forever col- 
lapsing temporal as well as spatial distance, and of "meaning" 
collapsing in on experience. By invoking color, by collapsing sky 
and sea, by omitting stars from her sky, by choosing a language 
collapsing inward so that it means only itself, Dinesen renders the 
Benjaminian mythic space/time in which can be seen the Immer- 
gleicke, the only "truth" man is privileged to see. But this is not 
so fanciful or theoretical as my language might suggest. The truth 
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Dinesen tells in this mythic time/space is the true nature of desire. 
But predictably, it is told in a tale that thwarts the usual impulses 
to interpret and comes masquerading as a kind of fairy tale. 

It begins as the story of the sultan's desire for a true virgin, 
whom he finds in an Amazon kingdom where the women had 
killed off all male children. But catching the virgin of his desiring 
looking longingly out the window at his water carrier, the sultan 
buries the virgin and the young man alive together "in a marble 
chest broad enough to make a marriage bed" (p. 274). He buries, 
that is, his desire. But the tale isn't well told. Mira Jama is un- 
able to tell it well because, he says, sounding for all the world like 
Nietzsche, "I have lost the capacity of fear. When you know what 
things are really like, you can make no poems about them. ... I 
have become too familiar with life; it can no longer delude me into 
believing that one thing is much worse than the other. The day 
and the dark, an enemy and a friend— I know them to be about 
the same" (p. 274). To lose one's capacity for fear, capacity for 
pain, and capacity to dream is really to lose just one thing, not 
three: "for really, dreaming is the well-mannered people's way of 
committing suicide" (p. 277). When the storyteller can no longer 
tell stories, his auditors step into the role of storyteller. The first, 
Lincoln Forsner, tells a story of his own desire: "To the world I 
looked a pretty, rich, and gay young man, on his way from one 
pleasure to another, and providing himself, on the way, with the 
best of everything. But in truth I was just being whirled about, 
forward and backward, by my aching heart, a poor fool out on a 
wild-goose chase after a woman" (p. 280). To chase desire is to 
engage in a repetition both deadly and deathless at the same time, 
and that repetition is of course the consequence of an inability to 
know his true desires. This failure in turn is seen as the result of 
his father's attempts to mold him into a creature of his own de- 
sires. And his father had occupied himself in that way because he 
suffered the only handicap that in Dinesen 's tales can ever really 
impair a human being: he could not dream. "Now I felt that I was 
ever, as My Son Lincoln, being drawn, hammered and battered 
into all sorts of shapes, in order to be made useful, between one 
o'clock and three of the night" (p. 281). 

Lincoln's tale will be about the one woman he has been able 
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to love, a woman in a brothel in Rome whom he loved precisely 
because she was the Immergleiche personified. She "sometimes 
seemed to me like a child, and then again old, like those aque- 
ducts, built a thousand years ago, which stand over the Campagna 
and throw their long shadows on the ground, their majestic, an- 
cient, and cracked walls shining like amber in the sun. I felt like 
a new, dull thing in the world, a silly little boy beside her then" 
(p. 286). The woman who is ancient and a child at the same time 
is in part Dinesen herself, described by Margaret Drabble in a eu- 
logy after her death as a woman who had always been "both relic 
and pioneer." The storyteller here and the character whose tale 
she tells are both also versions of that mythic image in which are 
collapsed past, present, and future, and in which Benjamin sees 
"sedimented" the truths we most need to heed. 

It takes many pages and at least three tales within tales to 
arrive at the Immergleiche embodied in the image of the "self- 
luminous" woman. First Lincoln loses the woman, Olalla the pros- 
titute, and so we lose the end of that tale. We take up instead the 
tale of a new storyteller, Friederich Hohenemser, whom we come 
to know as "Pilot," because he, like the dog he has been named 
for, has no identity of his own but can only follow others: "Prob- 
ably it was altogether his lack of imagination which prevented 
him from existing. For if you will create, as you know, Mira, you 
must first imagine, and as he could not imagine what Friederich 
Hohenemser was to be like, he failed to produce any Friederich 
Hohenemser at all" (pp. 293-94). 

"Pilot" tells his tale to the trio of listeners, including Lincoln, 
Mira, and Baron Guildenstern of Sweden. The latter turns out to 
be not only an auditor, but another manifestation of the aridity of 
desire. He is full of endless tales of his sexual conquests, but except 
for the accident of differences of personality in the women he con- 
quers, his stories are "an otherwise monotononous performance." 
Although in the beginning Mira the storyteller had been "highly 
impressed by such superabundance of appetite" (pp. 293—24), 
like Benjamin in his analysis of Baudelaire's poems he soon finds 
more than a little emptiness in all this libidinousness that "vio- 
lates the scene of pleasure, ripping apart the myth of sexual love." 
For Benjamin, "tired out by their labors" the lovers of Baude- 
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laire's poems become the image of self-alienation, the "hollowing 
out of inner life" that is "euphemistically called 'lived experience' 
[Erlebnis]. . . . The sex act itself stands under the sign of that joy- 
lessness." 28 As it continues, Dinesen's tale replicates over and over 
different versions of the same tale of joyless, repetitive desire, a 
desire that obliterates desire. The tale "Pilot" tells to the baron and 
Mira to pique their interest is predictably a tale of his own lady 
love. Her name is Madame Lola. A milliner-cum-revolutionary 
living in Lucerne who prompts him to join the street revolution, 
she disappears after Pilot is wounded, though not before produc- 
ing around his bed an array of beautiful bonnets that had been 
ordered by all of Pilot's friends. 

In response to the second aborted tale in "The Dreamers" the 
baron tells his own tale of lost love, the lady loved by the baron's 
friend Nat-og-Dag ("night and day"). Nat-og-Dag falls in love 
with Madame Rosalba, the saintly and mysterious widow of Gen- 
eral Zumala. "She is a swan in the lake of life everlasting. That is 
the white half of my shield. And at the same time there is death 
about her somewhere, and that is the black half of the Nat-og- 
Dag arms. This I can only explain to you by a metaphor, which 
presented itself to me as I was looking at her." There is about her 
"a flavor which there is about no other woman. It may be the true 
odor of sanctity, or it may be the noble putrefaction, the royal cor- 
rodent rust of a strong and rare wine. Or ... my friend, it may be 
both, in a soul two-parted white and black, a Nat-og-Dag soul" 
(pp. 305-6). Evident here in the clear conviction that opposites 
contain one another is Dinesen's debt to African philosophy, plus 
the obvious possibility that Dinesen considers herself just such a 
two-parted soul, containing the African and the European, as Out 
of Africa and Shadows on the Grass so often contend. 

But Madame Rosalba disappears as quickly as the two women 
in the earlier tales, and at the inn where the storytellers find them- 
selves a mysterious woman in a black cloak enters "like a dream." 
It is Olalla, thinks one storyteller; it is Madame Lola, thinks the 
second; it is Madame Rosalba, thinks the third. But the innkeeper 
assures them it is "the wife of Herr Councillor Heerbrand, of Alt- 
dorf" (p. 314). Discovered, the lady sets off into the night in a 
snowstorm by carriage with the three storytellers in pursuit. Both 
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her carriage and theirs get stuck in the drifts, and the chase con- 
tinues on foot. When she is finally caught, the men all ask the 
predictable and fateful question: "Who are You?" Standing in the 
middle of the snowstorm, cloak blowing around her, she becomes 
a sort of shape shifter, and as the wind fills her clothes "so that 
she looked like an angry owl on a branch, her wings spread out, 
[and] at other times it screwed them up all around her, so that on 
her long legs she was like a crane when it runs along the ground to 
catch the wind and get on the wing," they persist in their repetitive 
posing of the same question: "Who are You-" With no escape left, 
"she did what I had always feared that she might do: she spread 
out her wings and flew away" (pp. 319, 322). 

At this point in truth, Dinesen's tale clearly has catapulted its 
readers into the realm to which the Benjaminian storyteller always 
aspires, a realm where analysis and interpretation find no place. 
Thinking themselves in the realm of fairy tale, readers may accept 
the lady's flight into thin air. But she has not ascended at all: she 
has leaped off the cliff to escape her pursuers. Carried half dead 
back to the inn, she finally reveals her identity, the secret each of 
her pursuers has desired. She is the famous opera singer Pellegrina 
Leoni, who has been living incognita since a fire in the middle 
of her performance in Don Giovanni stole her voice. This figure 
of the woman who has lost her voice is encoded in any number of 
Dinesen's tales and will be encountered here in a later chapter in 
her evocation of Hans Christian Andersen's tale of the little mer- 
maid. But Pellegrina Leoni in this tale is more than opera singer 
or even the figure for speechless woman; she is the mythic image 
of woman. 

In his introduction to Benjamin's Schriften, Theodor Adorno 
suggests that what Benjamin had in mind in his Pariser Passagen 
was not so much presenting a theory or offering analysis as offer- 
ing his readers a parade of concrete mythic images that could be 
studied minutely. In employing what Adorno calls this "micro- 
logical technique," 29 Benjamin intended to force a concentrated 
attention that would allow us to see in each such mythic image 
a historical moment that has been frozen in time so it records, 
"sedimented" as it were, all of history. As such, then, these mythic 
figures represent neither simple fairy tale nor mythic, timeless, 
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or unchanging universals, but an intensely concentrated form of 
history itself, containing all we have ever thought to be true, all 
the ways we have behaved, all that humans have most feared or 
dreamed. Carefully attended to, such images provide our best and 
maybe our only access to "truth," regarded in the most concrete 
way possible. This is what Dinesen has produced in her figure of 
"woman" in "The Dreamers": a mythic image that also contains, 
as Benjamin suggests such images always do, something of both 
the Utopian and the cynical. 

This same "micrological technique" can be applied to a study 
of Schreiner's "Africans," and indeed Schreiner's own rhetoric en- 
courages her readers to do so. "It is ordained by the laws of human 
life," she says in Closer Union, "that a Nemesis should follow 
the subjection and use, purely for purposes of their own, of any 
race by another which lives among them. Spain fell before it in 
America; Rome felt it; it has dogged the feet of all conquering 
races. In the end the subjected peoples write their features on the 
face of the conquerers" (p. 53). She emphatically does not advocate 
close study of African faces but offers a micrological study of our 
own, where the attentively Benjaminian reader will see "African" 
history written in the faces of Europeans. 

The truth sedimented in the mythic image of woman in Dine- 
sen's tale is in part that expressed by her one friend and protec- 
tor, and it could be said Schreiner anticipates that Europeans will 
"read" in their readings of their own faces, "You, who killed her 
now, as you have told me, by asking her who she was — when in 
your time you are asked, on the other side of the grave, 'Who are 
you?' — what will you have to answer?' " ("Dreamers," p. 345). 

But Dinesen's mythic woman is hardly singular; she is as mul- 
tiple as the woman of the story herself, who can survive only by 
being multiple: by being ultimately unknown to any and, para- 
doxically, by being all things to all. She can live, that is, only by 
dying as an individual. "The time has come for me to be that: a 
woman called one name or another. ... 1 will not be one person 
again, I will be always many persons from now. Never again will 
I have my heart and my whole life bound up with one woman, 
to suffer so much" (p. 345). She is a Dona Quixote. "The phe- 
nomena of life [are] not great enough for her; they [are] not in 
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proportion with her own heart. . . . She [is] badly hurt and dis- 
appointed because the world [is] not a much greater place than 
it is, and because nothing more colossal, more like the dramas of 
the stage, [takes] place in it." Having been disappointed by every 
one of her love affairs — disappointed by attaining all the objects 
of her desire — "she would then, 1 think, [like] to become a man, 
and [sees] no sense in being a woman. For in all this splendor of 
woman's beauty, . . . she [is] like a lady who has put on her richest 
attire to meet the prince at a great ball, only to find that what she 
has been invited to is a homely gathering in honor of the police 
magistrate, at which everyday clothes are worn." The past tense 
of the original has been changed to present here to highlight the 
"truth" of this mythic image of woman: too large for the world, 
too multiple to be snared in a name or an identity, she is "a python" 
that "kills by the force of [her] embrace" (pp. 336-37). 

In her contribution to a collection of essays called Women's 
Writing in Exile, Susan Hardy Aiken takes up this story, pointing 
out that Pellegrina Leoni is a self-exiled woman. She serves then 
as a representation of Dinesen herself, who was also self-exiled. 
Aiken points out that the three roles Dinesen's heroine takes up 
are "whore, revolutionary, and saint," "the three most overdeter- 
mined roles for Western women," and as such, for the men who 
tell her tale she is "a moving signifier." ''" But beyond what can be 
uncovered by a Benjaminian reading of her, there are yet several 
additional significations coming from African and Scandinavian 
religion and folklore that can be layered onto Aiken's reading. As 
revolutionary, prostitute, diva, and milliner, among other things, 
Pellegrina Leoni as a character is a representative instance of the 
kind of fusion with other identities and other forces characterizing 
all African religions we have come to know as voodoo, whereby 
through "possession" the human "takes these forces into himself, 
intensifies his own nature, intensifies the force which he himself 
is." " This assertion might seem a bit of a stretch except that one 
interesting detail of "The Dreamers" has so far been left out. The 
lady at its center is described in each of her avatars by each of her 
storyteller-suitors as being followed by a shadow figure. In each 
story his absence seems to signal her absence and possible death. In 
Kinyaruanda there are three words meaning life: bugingo, buzima, 
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and magara. The first simply designates the duration of life. The 
second, buzima, is characterized by the determinative bu. As an 
abstraction, this determinative means the union of a shadow with 
a body. Says Jahn, "As an abstraction the word buzima belongs 
to the category Kuntu, the category of way or manner. It is a prin- 
ciple which specifies how life originates and it 'operates' as a prin- 
ciple. This principle asserts: if a shadow unites with a body, life 
originates and lasts till shadow and body are separated — which 
is death.'" 2 As always, however, Dinesen's particular syncretic 
performance here includes debts to both African and European 
sources. In Scandinavian myth and folktale, for instance, a central 
figure is the fylgje (from the verb fylgja, "to follow"). The fylgje 
is a projection of the bug (soul) that, taking a shape sometimes 
human, sometimes animal, has as its function, especially in the 
Icelandic sagas, to follow and protect, 33 precisely as happens with 
the multiplicitous and mysterious heroine of "The Dreamers." 

What is produced in Dinesen's rich fictional evocation of the 
mythic woman here, Schreiner produces explicitly and probably 
quite consciously in her short allegories. In "The Woman's Rose" 
from Dream Life and Real Life, for instance, she portrays two such 
mythic women, one fair, one dark. The fair woman "reigns alone. 
All the men worship her" (p. 52) until the dark-haired woman 
who functions as the storyteller in this allegory comes to town, 
and then the men abandon the fair woman in favor of the new one, 
whom they now all "worship." "I liked them to ask me to marry 
them and to say No. I despised them ... I did not know all men 
were my children, as the large woman knows when her heart is 
grown. I was too small to be tender. I liked my power. I was like a 
child with a new whip, which it goes about cracking everywhere" 
(p. 55). The biographical parallels are hardly to be ignored, but 
Schreiner propels the woman in this tale to a more universal, more 
impersonal status. In the end the rejected fair woman meets the 
dark one, who removes the one rose in town from her hair and 
fastens it in the fair one's hair. "It looks much better there," she 
says. "You are so beautiful to me," the dark one responds. In its 
modernist impersonality, this strange and somewhat airless story 
manages to catch the Benjaminian dream, the Sprung, the tiger's 
leap into the future: "When my faith in woman grows dim, and it 
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seems that for want of love and magnanimity she can play no part 
in any future heaven; then the scent of that small withered thing 
comes back: spring cannot fail us" (p. 62). 

Like Benjamin's sedimented image, Schreiner's mythic woman 
here is surely not just a working out of her own psychic material — 
though she is surely that — nor is she just what Benjamin calls 
"a temporal function of knowledge." She is instead "bound to a 
time kernel [Zeitkern] that is planted in both the knower and the 
known." It is, says Benjamin "so true, that the 'eternal' is in any 
case more a frill on a dress than an idea." The woman in Schreiner's 
allegory freezes for an instant the dynamis of what is happening 
so we can see a "now" that contains within it a "then" and an 
"after," a now that contains "truth . . . loaded to the bursting point 
with time." 34 

This all sounds very fine, but after the Benjaminian dust 
settles, we seem to be left with two women who lived in a real space 
and time with terribly ambivalent feelings about women and about 
being women. How then does a Benjaminian mythic woman help.- 1 
There can be no disputing that both Dinesen and Schreiner begin 
with a fatalistic construction of this mythic woman. Schreiner 
confides to Havelock Ellis her conception of woman: 

Once God Almighty said: "I will produce a self-working auto- 
matic machine for enduring suffering, which shall be capable 
of the largest amount of suffering in a given space"; and he 
made woman. But he wasn't satisfied that he [had] reached the 
highest point of perfection; so he made a man of genius. He 
was [not] satisfied yet. So he combined the two— and made 
a woman of genius — and he was satisfied! That's the real 
theory — but in the end he sold himself because the machine 
he'd constructed to endure suffering could enjoy bliss too." 3 ' 

In "The Caryatids" Dinesen makes even more explicit this 
reference to woman as the classic sufferer, adding for good mea- 
sure a conception of woman as caryatid holding up the world that 
is exactly like Schreiner's conception of woman as responsible for 
the moral improvement of everyone, both male and female: "Is it 
forever, then, the task of women to hold up the houses, like those 
stone figures which they call caryatids?" "What about you? . . . 
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the hierarchy of the world of the living [muzima] or the non-living 
[muzimu]." Ai 

V. Y. Mudimbe, Kwasi Wiredu, Paulin Hountondji, and others 
have all stressed the importance of recognizing that what African 
art meant to and for those who produced it is probably out of 
the range of knowing of Western observers, and 1 cite the work of 
Jahn here not to explain how African art functioned for those who 
produced it, but to point out that Dinesen's and Schreiner's own 
lifeworks seem to function for them exactly the way Jahn describes 
African art. Neither was especially interested in rendering the par- 
ticular or individual. But to say this is obviously not to suggest 
that they aim to render the ahistorical. Each used artistic means 
[kuntu) to place the individual woman in an ontological category, 
helping both the artist producing and the person experiencing that 
art to begin to answer one of the most important questions that 
can be asked: the position of this category of subject in the onto- 
logical hierarchy, in this case the category woman, which is by 
definition a hierarchy produced by the specific social organization 
of their culture. Both shared a modernist attraction toward, and 
rejection of, the "past" of woman: with woman's "femininity" as 
it has been historically construed, in Dinesen's case; with woman's 
stalwart, stolid endurance as it is represented in Schreiner's Boer 
farm wives. 

What happens in the modern is exactly what Benjamin de- 
scribes in the mythic image: all things fall together rather than 
fall apart; past, present, and future collapse into one moment of 
psychological time, for instance in cubism's collapsing of perspec- 
tive into a present moment of seeing in which the viewer "sees" 
around, beneath, beside, and behind an object in a single moment, 
all at once, rather than sequentially. More than multiple perspec- 
tivism in space, this is multiple perspectivism of time as well. 

This same collapsing of space and time into one another has 
regularly been cited by Western interpreters as a defining char- 
acteristic of African art. In Jahn's four categories, bantu (place 
and time) is one in which space and time fall together: "Hantu 
is the force which localizes spatially and temporally every event 
and every 'motion,' for since all beings are force, everything is 
constantly in motion. To the question, 'Where did you see it?' the 
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answer may be, 'In the reign of King X.' That is, a quest 
place can be answered in terms of time. To the question ' Wh 
you see it?' the answer may be: 'In the boat under the liana 
after Y.' " "This is not unusual," Jahn notes. "Everyone whc 
at a clock reads time by the position of the hands." 44 Even 
of us who have become comfortable separating time and 
by wearing digital watches, giving the lie to Jahn's exampl 
habitually collapse time and space: "That was the time I - 
Provence." Or to bring the argument closer, we mark the p 
of time the way Schreiner and Dinesen marked the time o 
lives by reference to the places where it was played out. Schr< 
letters mark out her life in reference to place: Cradock, ] 
East, or Leslie Kloof where she was put out as governess, 
various dusty South African towns where she passed from 
to family to escape her asthma; De Aar or Kimberley, or Lc 
or any of the various spas at which she stayed while in Eurc 
her letter cited in the previous chapter marking the moment 
life when she still believed in one "ideal love," she refers t 
"moment" as a place: "One would hardly believe how yo 
was there," she says. 

Dinesen's life more dramatically marks itself off in her i 
nation in one grand oscillation — Rungstedlund, Africa, Run 
lund again, collapsing time and space and chance and nec 
Collapsing time and space also because the "Rungstedlui 
her childhood cries out for some future time/place of escape 
"Africa" of the imagination — and the Rungstedlund to whi 
returned after seventeen years represented not only her futui 
echoes, to use her own word, of her past in Africa. 

The "Bushmen" Olive Schreiner created in both her fic 
and her political and social writings seem to function as such 
pian and cynical" mythic creatures that she too has blasted 
and refilled with subversive content. Zulu fighters in the late 
teenth century confessed to feeling that the Bushmen left ; 
pression out of all proportion to their modest stature. They si 
able to appear and vanish "as though materializing from < 
solving into sand or grass," 45 and even the most enlightened 
South African historians, who studiously avoid racial genera 
seem compelled to confess that Bushmen elicit a powerfu 
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viction of having made contact with the timeless and the mythic. 
"The 'Bushmen's' power to disturb was always great," says Noel 
Mostert. "They left something in the minds and emotions of every- 
one who came in contact with them. Being mysterious and elusive, 
they became part of the shades, of the unknown. Even their young 
looked very old. People were afraid of magic in their minds, of 
instincts which they themselves long since had lost and no longer 
could comprehend." 46 Schreiner describes Bushmen in the same 
way in Thoughts on South Africa (e.g., p. 107), and her insis- 
tence that the new woman is really the old, old Teutonic woman of 
twenty centuries ago is partly her attempt to ally "woman" with 
the same mythic stature with which she infuses the "Bushmen" 
of her writings. It's possible to see Schreiner's own unpredictable, 
and what to some seemed arrogant, demeanor as a metaleptic trop- 
ing of the same kind and order as that adopted by Bushmen in the 
face of constructions of them held by white folks who encountered 
them in Africa. 

In the end Dinesen's and Schreiner's carefully cultivated ability 
to remain stubbornly woman-though-not-woman was a version of 
the same "now you see 'em, now you don't" that Schreiner must 
have learned from the Bushmen of her own and others' imagina- 
tions. Like so much else, their self-styled alliances with the mythic, 
including mythic Africans, confirmed and gave importance to their 
own suffering by elevating it to the status of the mythic. Such alli- 
ances with mythic womanhood, mythic suffering, and a mythic 
Africa helped to ensure their eternal recurrence or, at the very- 
least, their continued survival. 
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Sketching 
Landscapes, 
Stretching 
Genres 



I have always had difficulty see- 
ing how a landscape looked, 
if I had not first got the key to 
it from a great painter. I have 
experienced and recognized 
a land's particular character 
where a painter has interpreted 
it to me. Constable, Gains- 
borough and Turner showed me 
England. 

Isak Dinesen, quoted in 
Thurman, Isak Dinesen 

Africa, as it appeared in that 
desolate and sand-smitten sea- 
port was not the Africa of her 
memory. The old Africa with its 
great grass and karoo flats and 
rough rock-crowned mountains, 
unridden and un-man-defiled 
old Africa, was little like the 
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round the factory for the steam engine, and this forest, with 
the tall stems and the live green shadows on it had haunted 
me, I have not felt more sorry for anything I have done in my 
life, than for cutting it down.' 2 

The position of the European or European American reader 
enjoying this writing today surely has to be extraordinarily com- 
plex. Dinesen has produced a rather comfortable place for her 
readers to inhabit as they "take the view" with her, prise de vue 
being a leisuretime activity since the eighteenth century, feeling vir- 
tuous that we recognize our own involvement in the erasure of the 
natural world she depicts for us as vividly as do the fauve painters. 
In the same moment we both enjoy the spectacular pleasure of 
"consuming" this landscape and do penance for our consumption 
by confessing our own guilt. So too, even my own analysis here 
of Dinesen's aestheticizing of the African landscape, and my own 
dutiful and regretful acknowledgment of her implication in its 
passing, both function to carry off my own guilt at my pleasure in 
reading her words. A sensitive consumer is her/my best product. 
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African 
Gossip 
and the 
Two-Way 
Street 



How do we negotiate between 
my history and yours? How 
would it be possible for us to re- 
cover our commonality, not the 
ambiguous imperial-humanist 
myth of our shared human at- 
tributes . . . but, more signifi- 
cantly, the imbrication of our 
various pasts and presents? 
S. P. Mohanty, 
"Us and Them" 

I was a fairly famous doctor to 
the squatters of the farm. ... I 
had been, in the beginning of 
my career, miraculously lucky 
in a few cures, which had made 
my name echo in the manyattas. 
Later I had made some very 
grave mistakes, of which I still 
cannot think without dismay, 
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When the Africans in her political writings are abstract or mythic, 
they are idealized portraits: picturesque, noble, long-suffering, 
misunderstood, hardworking. But there is her other gossip as well, 
gossip designed to allay European fears over the threat of mis- 
cegenation. In her political writings, Africans tend to be either 
noble beyond belief (when her project is arguing for universal suf- 
frage and self-determination for black South Africans) or debased 
beyond belief (when her project is consolidating personal relation- 
ships with her male sexologist, eugenicist friends). In the latter 
cases no European female, at least none of high intellect, could 
possibly be attracted to a male from any outpost of the empire: 

Were it possible to place a company of the most highly evolved 
human females— George Sands, Sophia Kovalevskaya— or 
even the average cultured females of a highly evolved race— 
on an island where the only males were savages of the Fuegan 
type who should meet them on the shores with matted hair and 
prognathous jaws, brandishing their instruments of death, to 
greet or welcome them, it is an undoubted fact, that, so great 
would be the horror felt by the females towards them, that not 
only would the race become extinct, but if it depended for its 
continuance on any approach to sex affection on the part of 
the women, death would certainly be accepted by all, as the 
lesser of two evils. 
Nor could a European male of any discrimination possibly be at- 
tracted by any of the African females of South Africa. "A Darwin, a 
Schiller a Keats . . . would probably be untouched by any emotion 
but horror," she assures readers of Woman and Labour, should 
they find themselves by any chance "cast into the company of a 
circle of Bushmen females with greased bodies and twinkling eyes, 
devouring the raw entrails of slaughtered beasts." "' 

One issue Schreiner's prose raises at points like these is how 
a woman so concerned to keep space between herself and every- 
body else could at the same time be so interested in close ob- 
servation of others. Another question is how a woman who was 
publicly such a staunch defender of African self-determination, 
a fierce opponent of the Boer War for its impact on both native 
Africans and Afrikaners, an adamant feminist who resigned from 
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feminist groups over suffrage for African women, could produce 
what Fanon calls a discourse of the bestiary." The answer to the 
latter question is that working fiercely for Afncan rights did not 
preclude Schremer's working just as fiercely on her own psych.c 
project, and that involved trying to forge personal and psychic 
alliances that would nourish her. And since the people w.th whom 
she tned to forge such alliances were notorious eugenicists and 
sexologists, her various discourses necessarily oscillate between 
dramatically opposed constructions of Africans. She can produce 
a gossip of "Africans" rivaling that of Havelock Ellis, Karl Pear- 
son, or Edward Carpenter, who was writing things' like Inter- 
mediate Types among Primitive Folk (1911) and The Intermediate 
Sex. When she does, hers becomes a contribution to the famil- 
iar discourse of social Darwinism: "The development of distinct 
branches of humanity has already brought about ... a severance 
between races and classes which are in totally distinct stages of 
evolution." 

Where any two peoples inhabiting one country are so physi- 
cally related that they have a powerful sexual attraction for 
each other, and that individuals brought face to face are un- 
conscious of racial difference, the problem of union can be one 
of great moment, but cannot be one of permanent difficulty. 
Wait, do nothing, and in time, literally and not figuratively, 
love finds out the way, smooths away difficulties, and makes 
of the two races one. Where races are so far removed that they 
are more or less sexually repellant to one another that not 
difference of speech and training divide them, but marked dif- 
ferences of physical and mental conformation, of colour and 
build, then, if these two races are obliged to inhabit the same 
territory, the difficulty of arranging for their happy and useful 
interaction becomes steadily greater as time passes, and does 
not tend to solve itself '[my italics]. 12 

The passive construction, in which racial relations become 
formulated as a problem that is supposed to "solve itself," is tell- 
ing. In From Man to Man the nadir in the relationship between 
Rebekah and her husband Frank comes not just because he's had 
one more affair, but because the last has been with a "Kaffir" 
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woman. And everywhere either in her fiction or in her political 
writings that a potential for close contact between the races is 
considered, her sentences become so excessively long— sometimes 
one sentence takes up an entire page— that sorting out subject 
from verb becomes impossible, her syntax so involuted it cannot 
be followed. Sentences are introduced with phrases like "igno- 
rant persons may suppose . . ." that confound all efforts to deter- 
mine exactly whose thoughts are being represented and where she 
stands in relation to them. Only once does she make her position 
quite clear: 

This one thing at least is certain— that the conviction that it is 
undesirable that any two distinct human breeds should mingle 
does not necessarily imply superiority or inferiority in either. 
In my kennels I may have greyhounds and mastiffs, poodles 
and lap-dogs, St. Bernards. Because I desire to keep them dis- 
tinct I do not therefore hold one breed superior to the other . . . 
if I refuse to mingle them recklessly, it is not because I value 
any so little, but all so much. 13 

But for all her pains to ensure careful separation of the "races" 
here as well as in her fictional sketches of African landscapes, 
where an Undine rubbing shoulders with Africans on the streets 
of DuToit's Pan can feel it is "glorious to be alone," Schreiner did 
manage after all to cohabit with Africans, and she did so by be- 
coming one of Ellis's unnamed sources. Although she insisted in 
private letters that neither he nor anyone else could "ever possibly 
understand her," and though she drew all kinds of private enclo- 
sures around herself to ensure her privacy, at the same time she 
saw to it that gossip about her own sexuality got inserted into 
the gossip that makes up Ellis's writings on sexology. Biographers 
and critics have long known that Schreiner used Ellis as a kind of 
receptacle for her most private confessions about her own sexual 
inclinations and fantasies. Theirs was a perfect symbiotic relation 
meshing her need to tell and his to hear. But knowing this in the 
abstract hardly prepares one for a read through works like that 
compendium of hearsay, Ellis's two-volume Studies in the Psychol- 
ogy of Sex. Some of his work is made up of secondhand reports 
of others' "research" into things like "sexual periodicity" or the 
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male menstrua cycle, sexual .aversion" and "the mechanism of 
detumescence But much of it is no more than gossip at second 
third, or even fourth hand. Unnamed sources testify to their own 
sexual practices or give accounts of others' sexual practices thev 
claim to have observed. Whole rooms full of young women are 
said to reach orgasm as they experience the vibration from the 
sewing machines in the sweatshops, and we learn of it by way of 
Ellis's report of a "lady's" report of a supervisor's account of the 
young women's orgasms. We learn about the male's monthly men- 
strual cycle from Ellis's report of one man's wife's report of it. The 
closest we get to firsthand is in the letters Ellis reproduces from 
unnamed sources, as in the following, from the same section titled 
"Auto-Eroticism" : 

As an example, 1 may mention the case of a man of 57, a some- 
what eccentric preacher, etc., who writes: "My whole nature 
goes out so to some persons, and thrill and stir me so that I 
have an emission with no thought of sex, only the gladness 
of soul found its way out thus, and a glow of health suffused 
the whole body. There was no spasmodic conclusion, but a 
pleasing gentle sensation as the few drops of semen passed." 14 

Ellis adds parenthetically, "In reality, no doubt, not semen, but 
urethral fluid." 

I gossip about this gossip because, reading Ellis's volumes 
on sexuality with the knowledge that Schreiner was both a close 
friend and a confidante who offered up her own experiences to 
Ellis, one cannot not presume that some of the reports in Ellis's 
works are accounts of Schreiner's own sexuality: 

A typical case known to me is that of a lady of 28, brought 
up on a farm. She is a handsome woman, of very large and 
fine proportions, active and healthy and intelligent, with, how- 
ever, no marked sexual attraction to the opposite sex; at the 
same time she is not inverted, though she would like to be a 
man, and has a considerable contempt for women. She has an 
intense admiration for her own person, especially her limbs; 
she is never so happy as when alone and naked in her own 
bedroom, and, so far as possible, she cultivates nakedness. 
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She knows by heart the various measurements of her body, is 
proud of the fact that they are strictly in accordance with the 
canons of proportion, and she laughs proudly at the thought 
that her thigh is larger than many a woman's waist. She is 
frank and assured in her manners, without sexual shyness, 
and, while willing to receive the attention and admiration of 
others, she makes no attempt to gain it, and seems never to 
have experienced any emotions stronger than her own plea- 
sure in herself. 15 

Schreiner would have been a lady of twenty-eight in 1 8 83 . Ellis and 
Schreiner formally met less than a year later, in England in May 
1884. Ellis reports being immediately impressed by her "short vig- 
orous body in loose shapeless clothes, sitting on the couch, with 
hands spread on thighs." 16 Yvonne Kapp reports that on an early 
trip Schreiner took with Ellis, Eleanor Marx, and Edward Avel- 
ing, Schreiner once got so caught by a particular idea occurring 
to her that she burst out of her bedroom to share it with Ellis, 
appearing before him obliviously and unabashedly naked. Ellis 
told Hugh de Selincourt he had received nearly two thousand let- 
ters from Schreiner during the course of her life. 17 Many of those 
letters contain quite private confessions. In how many other pas- 
sages in Ellis's works might Schreiner have managed to make the 
"hard, reserved stuff" of the inner self she insisted she could re- 
veal to no one visible to all the world? Most interesting of all is 
the way the Africans who remain on the peripheries of her fic- 
tional worlds and who exist largely as abstractions in her political 
writings commingle with her in the pages of Ellis's treatises on 
sexuality, where her own sexual practices cohabit with reports of 
those of "Kavirondo," "Hamites," "Baganda," "Nilotic Ja-luo," 
"Bongo," "Mittoo," and "Niam-Niam," "Awemba," "Angondi," 
"Azimba," and"Wa-Yao." ls 

If Ellis, Schreiner, Dinesen, and the European communities of 
which they were a part were engaged in a kind of gossip about 
Africans that produced both a flattering positionality for them- 
selves and a kind of safe commingling, it's pretty safe to assume 
Africans were gossiping back. What the Comaroffs call the riposte 
of the ruled can always be recognized behind the assertion of the 
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ruler, and particular instances are easier to recognize if we think 
of gossip in the spirit Benjamin's work makes possible. It's pos- 
sible, for instance, to appreciate Thurman's account of Africans' 
calling Bror Bl.xen Waddler" as evidence of a kind of prolep- 
tic African postmodernism dripping with irony, a postmodernism 
neither Bror Blixen nor most biographers recognize. Unfamiliar 
with the k.nd of self and other ironizing with which Africans were 
quite comfortable, Bror assumes that the Wahoga Africans called 
him means the far more flattering "wild duck." Schreiner's fre 
quent references in her novels to giggling, eye-rolling house "Bush- 
men" give some opemng onto this counterdiscourse of South Afri- 
cans, especially that of the Tswana. "T he sight of white men threw 
them into fits of laughter," say the Comaroffs, and they would 
with little ceremony "pronounce our customs clumsy, awkward 
troublesome, and laugh extravagantly at them." 20 One constant 
presence in From Man to Man is Griet, "with her small, yellow- 
brown, Bushman face, with its touch of Hottentot." Always giving 
"pretended orders to the Kaffir maids," she "tumbl[esj in and out 
of the wagon over the heads of others, doing nothing and glorying 
in the confusion" (p. 77). There are also portraits of myriad un- 
named and undifferentiated Africans in the kitchens, parlors, and 
kraals of the families of Lyndall, Rebekah, and Undine who are 
frequently caught giggling at the foibles of white folks. 

When the trekker Snappercaps family stops its wagon for the 
night while carrying Undine to the diamond fields of Kimberley, 
readers' eyes are often directed off into the middle distance, where 
"among the bushes" we see "the driver, a great heavy Basuto," 
and "the leader, a sprightly little Hottentot . . . watching the 
meat on the roaster with . . . wicked little black eyes" and "a 
more than usually apish appearance" (pp. 258-59). If discomfort 
doesn't tempt us to slide right by such descriptions, we can rec- 
ognize evidence of African gossip, and evidence as well of some 
of the serious compensatory work to which the white South Afri- 
can writer was apparently compelled. The confusions that inspire 
Schreiner's Bushmen to double up in glee and Europeans to re- 
gard their eyes as wicked usually grow out of white folks' naive 
misapprehensions. The whites keep thinking they are in control: 
of landscape, people, farm animals, even household routines. The 
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Bushmen's commanding knowledge of tcrrai " f 1 j! llV^ 1 ^ 
soundlessly through landscape and appear sud it s ugg eSt * £i 
cally, has always unnerved white observers becau^ ^ 0 
commanding knowledge these native Africans ^ 
can't begin to approximate. , w0f d W^fL 

Although Noel Mostert, for instance, puts 1 ^if v j 
in quotation marks for the first thirty pages of his ^ yfl 
tiers, he never replaces it with !Kung as might be ^ s0 flj 
Pages into his study, he instead owns that "Bushm , ye v^ 
"affectionate associations" for him and is so "W« 
that rather than abandoning the term he chooses « 
quotation marks instead (p. 34). "The 'Bushman 
5? W3S always 8 reat " he says " " They left S !^with the^> 



and emotions of everyone who came in contact "V^cf** 
mysterious and elusive, they became part of the s pe0 ple^ 

known. Even their young," he says, "looked very ' c > • ^ 
^raid of magic in their minds, of instincts which dW, ^ 
long since had lost and no longer could compre" jt y o 

lish their own sup . t c<> 



competent people, they "rehsn in>-" - ^ 
es, and over other blacks." He notes that ev ■ - 



|jlce o c | 

servative nineteenth-century South African ^ sloU ^ h \e 



McCall Theal grudgingly recognized their comfo 
competence and superiority to others living in the dry, ^ 
Ornate of the Karoo. In dry seasons, Mostert sugg^ ' 
r ait Afrikaners and other blacks were , | e 3 J, 



tom thirst," at which point they would noncM * it 
th >rsty to where water could be found. A Bushman "i f kin Jl 



Pattern bemusement until others tried unsuccessful pt # 
h u re the open air, then "look on with a smile of c° 



.1 , r — U1CU lOOK On Willi a »— 

WhL thr St ' Whe " hC Pr ° dUCe fir£ SDCkS 



Like 



e y could not do" (p. 31 



•is 



■ 0 v e 



to 



ev eryone else of her acquaintance, Scbl** - c '0* 
natonf nerali2in g- Hotte "^ possess particularly £ ^ 
W S ***** m then perceptions, have a cflrt ^VJ 
un o ph lntdlectual st *"W Rnshmen are childlike and ^ £ 



gre m ted ; They are al - ^rty, and they sm - d a 
of Proud nT ra1 ' physical > and intellectual strengt c e> 
d mde Pendence and reserve. She admired the re 
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ness > strong sense of personal honor, and self-reliance of those 
ot her native Africans she referred to collectively as Kaffirs, thougn 
* e word lazy tends to get attached to them in her prose. But the 
lar 8 el Y Paternalistic posture evident in the rhetoric «f caching, 
r ^mg, and bringing up to standard the "backward" African tha 
Sch teiner adopts in even her most sympathetic political writing i 
jeopardized by the actuality of Africans more competent 
n me ir white countrymen. m 
, "m the long valleys of the African plains," Dinesen s y 
^ay "On Mottoes of My Life," "I have been 
f0ll °wed by sweet echoes, as from a sounding board. My dad hfe 
° Ut *ere was filled with answering voices; I never spoke without 
§et «»g a response; ... The natives of Africa . . . came into my h e 
38 a kind of answer to some call in my own nature. She wr 
S^ntly of those echoes of her own nature she «0f^» 
^n,. " From the ye first day [in Africa] an undersong 
Pra »g up between them and me, so that I may say that my Jove o 
S of both sexes and all ages, as of all tribes-above al with 
he ^asai, the warrior-tr.be who were my neighbors when I rode 
*«* the river-was as strong a passion as I have ever known- 
t fhe only unpardonable sin in her universe seems to have been cu 
Va > the kind of nature that drew out no such answering echoe 
* ° th f rs: a person for whom "conversation or correspondence^ . „ 
***** but a double monologue." » She believed that espec a Uy 
* C W of Somali and Maasa, echoed her own and she ^ 
^ red the,r proud resignation to the wh.ms of fate that prov 

F Wlth * model for the kind of resignation she believed w s re 
^ lred of her in the face of a lifetime of physical pam caused by 
" e n rs yphUis, the emotional pam of a failed marriage the early an 
7'^ely death of her lover" the loss of her farm in Kenya, the re 
> live out her life in her mother's home m Denmark. Om o 
2 bUcke « part of my soul, across the zebra striping of my mm , 
^ : s *is desire to be suddenly whiter says Fanon," and ^ 
^ Sc ^ner could have said the reverse. Schreiner's Khoikho 
n s d ;° " W -P a lot" and are prone to "emot.ona stormy J* 
; s Sc . h ^m er . Xhosa have a "severe, disciplined 

Sits she - Their *»*^^!^£fiZ 

LVl1 spirit?" they wondered when missionaries taiKe 
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Satan — frustrated and largely defeated efforts to convert them. 25 
As Schreiner's heroines' relentless questioning defeats Christian 
belief in them, and nearly defeats her readers too. 

The two women's gossip about Africans in some measure 
serves a function analogous to that of their identifications with 
European men. Their attraction to white men who have mastered 
the art of mastery was an identification with mastery itself: with 
the mastery they projected onto those men and to which they 
then found themselves attracted. This desire for a mastery already 
very much their own is glaringly obvious in their relations with 
other white women. Yvonne Kapp's observation, for instance, that 
Schreiner didn't so much take or have women friends as "capture" 
them becomes relevant again. This desire for mastery is obvious 
also in their relations with white men, where their belief in the 
ideal would necessarily have produced attempts to master — that 
is, to direct and dictate — the terms of intimate relationships. Each 
woman's literary and extraliterary writings speak resoundingly of 
her need to have mastery not only over the erotic relationship 
itself, but even over what the erotic relationship meant spiritu- 
ally and philosophically. Even Dinesen's and Finch Hatton's lion 
hunt had to be made to demonstrate some universal truth of male- 
female relations the two of them were enacting. If their attraction 
to white men is an attraction to mastery, their attraction to African 
men is an attraction to stoicism coupled with a thinly disguised 
arrogance and a secret jeering in the face of mastery. 

In the end, if Lacanian terms are adopted, dividing colonial- 
ist writers' representations of Africans into the imaginary and the 
symbolic, the African men constructed in Schreiner's and Dine- 
sen's writings would have to be judged to be sometimes imagi- 
nary and sometimes symbolic; sometimes expressions of alterity, 
at other times of identity. Abdul JanMohamed, for instance, at the 
beginning of his essay on colonialist discourse, classifies Dinesen's 
writings with other "imaginary" colonialist texts that fetishize 
the other but acknowledges that they approach the "symbolic" by 
his essay's end. To the extent that Dinesen habitually distills all 
of Africa — "natives" as well as wildlife and lanscape — into what 
he sees as a fetishizing that transmutes "all specificity and dif- 
ference into a magical essence," her Africans speak to her own 



narcissistic needs. But at times her texts seem aimed at finding 
syncretic solutions to the Manichaean oppositions — black/white, 
civilized/savage, adult/childlike — that colonial writers so often 
produce. 26 JanMohamed recognizes that resorting to such a rig- 
orous system of binaries thwarts a fully nuanced understanding 
of the fluid process of alternating identity and alterity with which 
Dinesen constructed "Africans." A fully nuanced assessment of 
the two women's relationship with Africans can be uncovered only 
by close analysis of the minutiae of their everyday lives. As Lacan 
tells us, "The question of [the subject's] existence bathes the sub- 
ject, supports him, invades him, tears him apart even." The exact 
outlines of this "subject" can be traced only by studying carefully 
all "the tensions, the lapses, the phantasies" produced "always by 
means of elements of the particular discourse in which the ques- 
tion is articulated in the Other." 27 When either woman lapses into 
imaginary portrayals of Africans, it is precisely because it is the 
African's otherness — that is, that he is black, not white; male, 
not female — that constitutes his allure and prompts Dinesen's and 
Schreiner's urge to merge. The logic is straightforward enough: 
If as woman I feel woman is other, if black African male per- 
sonifies the most radical alterity, and if I identify myself as other 
personified, then that other — black African male — c'est mot. 

But whether theirs are imaginary or symbolic Africans, their 
constructions need to be read also as a bit of history in the making. 
This is necessary even though uncovering their history making is 
difficult, especially in Schreiner's case, because the only point on 
which Afrikaans, indigenous African, and white South African 
historians seem to agree is the undecidability of certain crucial 
issues: When was it, exactly, that capitalism entered South Africa, 
and how long did the country retain feudal relations? 28 The ques- 
tion whether white-black relations in South Africa were capitalist 
or feudal during Schreiner's time there is not unimportant, since 
Schreiner, for instance, oscillates between a self-conception that 
involves seeing herself as a kind of noblesse oblige defender of 
native interests (which posits for her an identity as separate from 
them) and a self-conception as a fellow squatter/exile from her 
own land (which posits a strong identification with the black Afri- 
cans among whom she lived, including to some extent the Bush- 
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men whose portrait she paints so ambivalently). Determining this 
requires accepting the accuracy of a particular material analysis of 
South African history that is in crucial respects not verifiable. 

But some things are. The bulk of Dinesen's and Schreiner's 
self-construction was being carried out between 1880 and 1930, 
making it coterminous with the height of colonialism in both 
countries, meaning their lifeworks necessarily are entangled in the 
nexus of racial relations in operation during that time. These re- 
lations were being worked out and worked over, presented and 
represented, as theirs were, in art and in psychology. Hal Foster 
is writing the "history" of that moment now. In psychoanalysis, 
he notes, primitivism and racialism were very much bound up 
together, as Freud began to associate instinct with the racial other. 
For the white European that racial other represented both free oral 
desire (through the cannibalism Europeans were convinced Afri- 
cans practiced) and free genital desire (through the incest Euro- 
pean propaganda suggested they practiced). This projection and 
sublimation constituting the prime project of imperialism was the 
project of modernist art as well. Freud recognized both cannibal- 
ism and incest as versions of a desire to merge with the other or 
turn other into same. 

Dinesen and Schreiner demonstrate exactly such an urge, shar- 
ing with other modernists a fascination with the primitive as the 
origin of vitality and sexuality. That vibratory hum of alternat- 
ing attraction and repulsion evident in Schreiner's descriptions of 
black Africans is evidence of her own process of projection and 
sublimation, alterity and identity in these terms. 29 As for Dinesen, 
JanMohamed believes that though she sympathizes with the plight 
of Africans under colonialism and makes genuine and significant 
efforts to improve their situation, she thinks of them frequently as 
primitive children. 30 

I would like to push beyond JanMohamed's analysis and that 
of Robert Langbaum as well. Langbaum regards Dinesen's elegaic 
tone in describing Africa and Africans as prompted by Africa's 
representing in Europeans' minds their own lost natural Eden as 
well as the more gentle civilization lost to their own continent. 
This is surely true. But Dinesen's tone is prompted also by far more 
immediate and concrete events occurring between 1918 and 1937. 
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In the earliest years of the British "protectorate" of Kenya, Kikuyu 
and European settlers could and did work together in substan- 
tial ways, evolving working relations that at least approximated 
collaboration and companionship. During these earlier years the 
Kikuyu were by and large more prosperous and successful farmers 
than were European settlers. But as a consequence of colonial poli- 
cies conditions for Kikuyu worsened, and during her time there 
Dinesen would have experienced a gradual but profound constric- 
tion of her own relations with the Kikuyu laboring on her coffee 
plantation as colonial administrators passed a stream of laws de- 
signed to force them into ever more subservient labor relations 
with European settlers. One of the laws passed during this time 
was referred to by the Kikuyu as kifagio, Swahili for "sweeping 
out," since it enforced a systematic reduction in size of livestock 
herds they were allowed to own." 

If Dinesen passionately believed in the ideal, as she surely did 
in all areas of existence, that ideal included a vision of native Afri- 
can and colonial settler working side by side in harmony in some 
comfortable or comforting simulacrum of mutuality. In part the 
elegaic tone of her descriptions of her relations with Farah, with 
Kamante, or indeed with Africa itself was a product of her first- 
hand, day-to-day experiencing of the transformation, and loss, as 
a consequence of colonial policies, of that ideal relation between 
herself and the Africans she worked with. The "get ahead" spirit 
of the Kikuyu who provided much of the labor for Karen Coffee 
that she so much admired and emulated was being betrayed by 
the colonial system, by the Resident Native Labor Ordinance of 
1927, which made that getting ahead impossible and was begin- 
ning to transform the Kikuyu into "Mau Mau" who would attack 
European-"owned" property by 1950. 

In Shadows on the Grass and Out of Africa elegy alternates, 
then, with regular and palpable articulations of exasperation at 
colonial administrators. Just as palpable is her closest African 
workers' genuine appreciation of her efforts— by definition always 
small, local, and doomed to be ineffective— at fighting on their 
behalf, with the district commissioner in particular. In my earli- 
est readings of Dinesen's two memoirs her constant references to 
the esteem in which the Africans held her— calling her "Lioness 
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self-aggrandizing accounts of the adulation of a « 

u., f ol ind m »» 



Blixen"— seemed nothing more than the usUS 



for a "greater" person of the sort that can be four, ^ &Q]) i- 
writings, such as the "Jaffna" chapter of Leonard ^ admir a- 

But behind Dinesen's pseudomodest accounts ^ 
tion with which Africans regarded her, and behin ^^oibl 
exasperation at not being able to "help" the Kl * uy "g orts in d»<J 
her reports of genuine Kikuyu appreciation of her e ^ ^ 
behalf-fighting for schooling for the watoto that ^ 



beyond the meager five and a half hours a week tW7 
by law"— but evidence of her distress at the gra u 
of Kikuyu prospects during the years she was in Keny j? 

Whether Dinesen's Africans are imaginary or 7^ & 
Pends also, however, on which culture she is rep ^ 
which position in her own self-production she alio ^ ^ 
People at any particular time. The positionality she 
most often in her African writings is predictably tha flf ^ 
adviser, guide, good parent, the familiar discursive^ pre- 
colonizer Fanon describes: "If [IJ leave, all is lost- , en ie^ e 
cariously balanced between emotional and financial in ^ 
and dependence, the reasons she produced Af«f* r( . qU j^ 
should be obvious. Producing a secure home for her ^^y 
Producing Africans who reflected back her own sc 
and power. Her "Kikuyu" do this. . . m . if * h * 

But she actually produces multiple versions or :U> ^gfif 
Personal relations with European men like Bror ^ h ^ & 



id 



h nch Hatton the male was equated with unpred* 
rakishness, necessitating her production of herself as 
^ess, a storytelling Scheherazade who worked to * 
^on and interest, in the Somal, Farah and the ^"^0^ 



Particular Dinesen found the men her own P s y Cu 'V w0 rke r 
quired: men who took her seriously as a person^ , iho o 
r n d°r Uld ^ there for a "d with her. They had to. The* ^ 
"d that of their families required it. And in order for ^ ^ 0 



, "»»uuics required it. /\nci 111 w— --VieV 11 

to be enhanced because these men took her seriously, ^ 
" n C tHe k mse 'ves to be serious men. And so she £ 
mor d f 3nt,al W ^ D »nesen's relationships with A£ 0" 
C U ° Sel y a PProximated the ideal of marriage art^ 
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^oder n Mar ■ 

^"dnholdin^ tha " ^ ° f her relationships with European 
that "*e rel at f UP ,° ne exern P lar y marriage in that book, she notes 
^ Strictl Y spT between the spouses was no personal one, 

7 piness to 0 rd r they could not P ersonall y or directl y brin g 

k 8reate st sia f PPO ' nt Cach ° ther ' but must mutuall y P rovid e 
ey °ecu pied ; , 3nce t0 each other through the relationship 
? Hfe " (P. 67)Tk importance the y had for their mutual task 

Stiri guishabl f SamC " f ° r Schreiner > whose narrator 
Pt ° nou rices, C Sch reiner herself) m From Man to Man 

S ° me women 

tllem and one Ttf C ° mplex ' man y-sided natures, if love fails 
of broken |Jf l ° f their nature dies, can still draw a kind 
' 8 left them- A 0Ugh tHe ° ther - The world of the im P ersonal 

IIltellec t draw Y tUm fierCely t0 il ' and throUgh * e 

Phyx iated Hf m 3 kind of life — a P°°r ; unbroken, half as- 

3 man with o T What " might have been ' llke the Ufe ° f 
throu §h the °X Caten ° ut by disease— who has to live 
k W ° Uld be di alone - bu t still Hfe. (pp. 92-93) 

iS^Posed I" * 10 determin e exactly when the passage above 
tion ' ' n heT" Schreiner ' s work on the novel from 1874 to 
id e n 11 Seer ns to b CaVy rellance on metaphors of disease and infec- 
I in tlfies a s panic T mStance of th e kind of prose Samuel Hynes 
Uw* §reat many 11 Ptevalent ar °und the time of World War 
fec/^Whote T r r rS ' lncludin 8 Virginia Woolf and D. H. 
O' 3 4 The y can h 7° regularly on such metaphors of in- 
in c n °tabl y in a e found in Schreiner's political prose as well, 

s Cf T ° w ". b IT 1 ? ? * e B ° er War glven J uly 9 ' 1900 ' 
°>2d 1 'twould 1 msisted that even if the war was 
V hile "deen^? m 3 b ° dy politic that had healed ltself 
Fr ee s ° ul d] prod ^ b ° dy ' ' ' [a| foreign irn tating sub- 
tl) e bod tC 3nd the T CC dlSCaSe and P ut refaction." Annexing the 
V S ° Cl al of c fa " SVaal wa s "an attempt to introduce into 
stance »is Sou th AfV; r , . . . , 

■ ^trica ... an irritating and extraneous 

Vmetaph 0r . 

^hen° t h may HaVe their ori g in in the social and P° Hti - 
^misu r ete C ° nstructed ' as do her characteristi- 
c erences to the impersonal in the passage 
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above. But if the impersonal was a term very much in the air dur- 
ing the time she was writing, the terms in which Schreiner frames 
the value she sees in the impersonal— bluntly, as a kind of booby 
prize — are hardly destined to produce much happiness or satisfac- 
tion with whatever successes each gained as a result of her imper- 
sonal efforts. The ideal marriage Dinesen describes in On Modern 
Marriage, based on mutuality, impersonality, and a shared belief 
in the importance of a mutual task, is in no small measure also 
psychically compensatory. The more success Schreiner may have 
achieved in the impersonal world of political and social activism, 
the more those very successes must necessarily figure as evidence 
of her exactly proportional failures in the realm of the personal. 

In this respect at least Dinesen was more efficaciously bal- 
anced, largely because the African fellow workers her writings 
produced enabled her in turn to produce a particular identity for 
herself. Schreiner's African men, largely distant abstractions, dots 
on the distant veld, tumbling, grinning, and lazy or degraded and 
demoralized by colonial policies, leave no place for her own con- 
struction as a competent partner in any endeavor with them. She 
cannot work the fields with them as Dinesen does, nor does she 
work with (rather than for) them for their political self-determi- 
nation. The space she so desperately needs to alleviate her psychic 
claustrophobia eludes her because of her entanglement with Euro- 
pean rather than African men. Possessing not only inherited power 
of place, position, and rhetoric but all the other privileges and en- 
titlements accruing to white European males, Havelock Ellis and 
Karl Pearson could — and did — actively resist her productions of 
them, leaving her without the more comfortable and comforting 
homeostasis Dinesen's productions of African men provided her. 

Dinesen 's productions of Kikuyu men may have frequently 
been respectful and admiring but she was also capable of produc- 
ing representations bearing out Fanon's harshest interpretation of 
colonials' productions of Africans: "torpid creatures, wasted by 
fevers, obsessed by ancestral customs." i6 African men are too silly 
and frightened to get themselves to doctors when they ought, too 
petty to resolve simple quarrels without her intervention. 

Her constructions of African women can unfortunately be 
even harsher. African women exist in Schreiner's and Dinesen's 
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lifeworks in three forms and three only. "African woman" is a 
large, highly abstract category holding a particular place in their 
philosophic schema about what woman is. Seen up close, African 
women are servants in the house, efficient or incompetent, but in 

either case those over whom Schreiner and Dinesen are masters 

as honorary males. But in Dinesen's memoirs African woman also 
predictably represents the eternal feminine in two avatars. She is 
earthy, long-suffering, capable of stoically enduring great pain, 
or she is an entirely imaginary creature, in the Lacanian sense: a 
"dusky dove," a "giraffe," and much else that succeeds in painting 
African women into the background of a mystical landscape in 
which they become indistinguishable from the flora and fauna of 
the African continent. 

The coquetry Dinesen so often attributes to African women 
is of course what she herself felt the need to practice to keep the 
attention of Denys Finch Hatton, and Somali women in particular 
bear that symbolic weight. They are "coquettish, wily, covetous 
beyond belief, and sweetly merciful at the core." 37 When Afri- 
can women are represented as radical alterity it is most frequently 
when their emotional lives are least different from her own. Her 
extraordinary interest in their domestic arrangements can be ex- 
plained by her own unorthodox position in that regard. For many 
of her years in Africa she was a woman separated from her hus- 
band, geographically or psychically or both, and a mistress en- 
gaged in a relationship with a fickle and easily distracted man. "I 
had read the old Nordic Sagas as a child," Dinesen says, "and now 
in my intercourse with the Somali I was struck by their likeness 
to the ancient Icelanders. I was therefore pleased to find Profes- 
sor Ostrup . . . making use of a common term to characterize 
Arabs and Icelanders: he calls them 'attitudinizers.'" 38 Here her 
maneuver is a simple production neither of alterity nor of identity. 
Dinesen's constructions of Somali women as dusky doves, though 
it seems to place African women into the kind of picturesque Sara 
Suleri describes for the Anglo woman, places European women in 
the same place in an apparent gesture of interracial and intercon- 
tinental sisterhood. But it simultaneously removes Dinesen from 
membership in that expanded sisterhood. 

Suleri suggests that the Anglo-Indian woman writing about 
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bed but not re^, 



,.39 



the Indian woman produced "a body transcri 

because to read the body of the Indian woman 

-•, memoirs scan 



tor^ 
be*** 



her own history there as well. But Dinesen'-- 
ings of African bodies on every page, and / hl * ° C ho c0 nstr uCtS 

W rge ly >" di " 
b ' eCtP ° S ,line 



she sees those bodies from the perspective or one 
herself as not woman. This makes her readings 



indist in ' 



guishable from those of the male colonial. Her W-, 
is the familiar one of the privileged possessor ot ba ve 
gaze. It is the gaze of the connoisseur. "Most Soma 1 ^ but 



a certain dignity that is attractive; this one is not 
they are finely formed with beautiful hands and te ^ q{ be r 
themselves well.'" 10 African women become here it e is diS' 
desires, exactly as Native Americans did for her fat • 
criminating consumer and assessor of their compar * ing of A& 1 ' 
avid participant in the mystification and myth ol off 
can femininity; impatient and critical ju< _ 
self-centeredness, or ineffectiveness in times - 



oviu participant in the mystification and myu— ^ super stit« w " 
can femininity; impatient and critical judge of their ^^ot 
self-centeredness, or ineffectiveness in times of crisis, ^ q{ p 
their stoicism in times of pain. In her anger that n hisseS : 
wives had taken the sick Juma to the hospital, she al ^ ^ 
"Beastly hags, [they] could not be bothered to send W ' ^ 
women are revolting, quite without feeling." 41 Soma UW ^ ^ 
a "ravenous ambition to distinguish themselves be» ' orge s- 
3nd at an y cost to immortalize themselves through a , arg e 
ture « Whether she paints them affectionately, 
fl °wers, on the grass,'- or as beastly hags, they are b ^ ^ 
bribed directly from the male colonial's book. The only ^ 
are different is that her African women often tend to d ^ 
to exorcise her own most discomfiting "stuff": her raven 



ion, her wily, covetous nature 



p " — -'""o uaiuic. , what 1 * 

™ m the Point of view of her own psychic health' ^ cU t 



$0? 



^'fied. 



J ab ° ut these instructions of African women l» * 

mesen off from prec isely that group of people vvitL 
d awn-to dusk farmer, she might far more happily have ^ in 
I" Kenya's Kis Umi district African women-those dus * ^ 
ns e rH m r rS ~~ Were Spendin 8 a " a -rage of two hours btf^e 

•abort t 12 to 2 p - m - - d 6 » 10 each day 

w °od andl they s P ent Ave to ten hours a week ^ 
nd another 10.8 to 14.1 hours on food and cash <* P 
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mg ' Carr ymg water took up 1.9 hours of their week during the wet 
Seas °n and 3.6 hours during the dry « They were good farmers. 

Pa "ly Dinesen just didn't let herself get close enough to iden- 
7 With these African women: her myth of Africa got in the way 
c ! 1 as Pteapartheid conditions in South Africa interfered with 
J fiber's representation of the contact zone between white and 
; I 3 * W0 *en there. Although it was partly also each woman s 
Ration as male that got in the way, the discreet distance 
0ni which Dinesen describes African women may have been her 
; av * allowing them the freedom from surveillance that she as 
J te woman lacked, a lack she responded to in part by construct- 
fea c C ° m P lica ted image evident in her photographs. "I have a 
ar of being an object," she tells her brother Thomas. But her re- 
£ nse «° that fear, unfortunately, is to produce African women 

^Cass^ thCy Sk ' W3tChing thC n8 ° ma ' largC ° n 
This i s not to suggesti howeyer) that the psych ic payoffs Dine- 
s gossip about African men or women generates necessarily 

QUen thClr d ° in 8 ° ther klnds of WOrk at thC 531116 timC ' a r COnSC i 
of ? erhaps of the generic hybrid her works seem to be. Typical 
hls hybridity is the passage here from Shadows on the Grass: 

* ara h was a Somali, which means that he was no Native of 
2*y* but an immigrant to the country from Somal.land tur- 
* her ^rth. In my day there were a large number of Somali in 
Ken ya. They were greatly superior to the Native population in 
lntel %ence and culture. They were of Arab blood and looked 
"Pon themselves as pure-blood Arabs, in some cases even as 
pendants of the Prophet. On the whole they though* : very 
^ of themselves. ... The Natives of the land, the Kikuyu 
3 aka *ba, Kawirondo and Masai, have got their own old 
^terious and simple cultural traditions, which seem to lose 
^ives m the darkness of very ancient days. We ourselve 
^ carried European light to the country quite lately, bu 
* £ ha ve had the means to spread and establish it quickly- In 
, et ^n, an oriental civilization, violent, cruel and 1 very P- 
^lue, gamed a foothold in the Highlands through the slave 
and 'vory trade. . . . From here slaves were freighted east 
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ward to Arabia, Persia, India and China . . . you will see little 
black Negro pages in old Venetian pictures. From here came 
the forty black slaves who, together with forty white, carried 

Aladdin's jewels to the Sultan on their heads The Sultan of 

Zanzibar, I was told when I was there in 1916, was still paid 
an appanage of £5,000 as compensation for his loss of income 
from the slave trade. I have seen, at Zanzibar, the market-place 
and the platform where slaves were put up for sale. 45 

I have quoted at length here because few passages in all her 
works are so richly suggestive. What art is being produced here, 
and what history being written in this curious mix of gossip, myth, 
fairy tale, history, and spectacle? In it Dinesen is partly the quint- 
essential Benjaminian storyteller in the best sense, bearing witness 
to a particularly important history. At the same time and to no 
less a degree, however, she speaks to the accuracy of Jean-Loup 
Amselle's deconstruction of the concept of ethnicity as she con- 
structs "ethnic" groups in order to divide and conquer. 46 Might 
hers not be regarded as the aesthetic and ethic of the consumer, 
revealing the consumer's instinct to choose and recommend one 
"product" over another — Somali are better than Kikuyu — in the 
way a travel writer recommends the amenities of one hotel over 
those of another, or a man the figure of one woman over that of 
another? 

The same hybrid writing produces similar mixed results wher- 
ever it is found in Dinesen's writings, and it is of course found 
everywhere. "The Kikuyu, Kawirondo and Wakamba, the people 
who worked for me on the farm," she says of her fellow workers, 
"in early childhood were far ahead of white children at the same 
age, but they stopped quite suddenly at a stage corresponding to 
that of a European child of nine." 47 What is not visible here in 
her consumer's assessment of her workers is how far the watoto's 
arrested development was the result of systematic sacrificing of 
the education of these children to the labor needs of European 
settlers in Kenya. Tabitha Kanogo's "Self-Help among Squatters" 
fills in the silent spaces in Dinesen's African gossip here. Some 
white settlers began creating makeshift schools for squatter chil- 
dren, having discovered that the promise of schooling for their 
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children would lure more Kikuyu workers to their farms. But not 
only was there no clearly defined curriculum in these schools, the 
settlers who instituted them often set strict limits on the number 
of hours per day a child could attend, it being clearly understood 
that the teaching was in no way to interfere with the farmwork. 48 
To be fair, it must be said that Dinesen was genuinely inter- 
ested in the education of squatter children, and several incidents 
reported in Shadows on the Grass are devoted to that concern. But 
predictably, that concern takes the form of individual attention 
to particular people rather than any systematic addressing of the 
educational needs of these workers and their children, who were 
of course also working for her at Karen Coffee. Abdullahi was a 
Somali, Farah's younger brother. Dinesen's gossip about him re- 
veals the same maddening mix of concern, paternalism and mater- 
nalism, whimsy, sentimentality, sensitivity and insensitivity that 
characterizes so much of her African gossip. It reveals the "place" 
in which she places him, and the place she thereby generates for 
herself. "A loyal servant to the house, particularly pleasant to me 
because he was personally so clean and neat, and because I found 
in him a rare talent for gratitude," he is also a skilled mathemati- 
cian and a whiz at chess, a game he was never taught but at which 
he acquired great skill by watching Finch Hatton play opponents 
at the farm. 

When Abdullahi had been at Ngong for a year he confided to 
me his passionate ambition to go to school. I felt it to be in a 
way legitimate, but since there was no Mohammedan school 
in the Highlands, I should have to send him to the Islamic 
school in Mombasa, and at the time I could ill afford to do 
so. When I told him: "1 have not got the money, Abdullahi," 
he took in the fact resignedly, but from time to time, on an 
evening when Farah was not in the house, he came up to ask 
me: "Have you got more money now, Memsahib?" 49 

Years after leaving Africa Dinesen, at his request, had a type- 
writer sent to Abdullahi from Denmark. The absence of schooling 
for Abdullahi is portrayed in Dinesen's gossip here, however, not 
as a structural problem, and surely not as a consequence of spe- 
cific colonial policies. It is an individual problem to be solved, 
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if at all, through the ingenuity, largesse, whim, or ability of Isak 
Dinesen — or Lioness Blixen. The largest part of Shadows on the 
Grass constructs for her the classic identity of the pioneer going it 
alone, solving individual health, economic, and educational prob- 
lems for the natives as if neither she nor they were playing roles 
specifically designed for them by those policies that were system- 
atically and indeed purposively generating exactly those problems 
she was setting herself to solve. "For some of my years on the farm 
I had been holding the office of fermier general there — that is, in 
order to save the Government trouble I collected the taxes from 
my squatters locally and sent in the sum total to Nairobi," she says 
in Shadows on the Grass (p. 85), completely obscuring the fact 
that it was exactly those taxes she was collaborating in collecting 
that were impoverishing the natives she cared so much about. 

Dinesen's gossip about this young African man, then, writes 
her self into two different but interconnected scenarios. In one 
she is the educated consumer revealing her discriminating good 
taste, who can judge among the "good" and "bad" properties — 
habits, looks, bearing — of the various African "tribes" she lived 
among. In the other she is the familiar romantic fabulist spinning 
a tale of noblesse oblige on the one side and fealty and gratitude 
on the other. In the latter role she oscillates: sometimes she is the 
knowledgeable colonial who can help natives negotiate their bu- 
reaucratic tangles, bemused at their ignorance or naivete; at other 
times she identifies herself as one similarly victimized by and en- 
tangled in the same bureaucracy and the same policies. 

If Dinesen's oscillations between identity with and alterity 
from East Africans were determined by which groups and which 
gender she was representing as well as by an oscillation between 
identity and alterity set in motion by what she saw as the Africans' 
own oscillation between acceptance and defiance, modesty and 
conceit, Olive Schreiner's positionality in South Africa was also 
an oscillating affair. Being English in South Africa at all was, as 
she pointed out, itself a form of oscillation: like being a Jew, being 
"either Christ or Judas." This particular oscillation generated its 
own form of alterity/identity. The Boers too were an either/or 
people like the Jews, seeing themselves as either chosen or damned. 
It was not until the late nineteenth century — during Schreiner's 
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own lifetime — that Afrikaners began to regard themselves as "the 
chosen people." By that time "nationalist political myth makers 
were at work rewriting folk history to provide evidence of a deep- 
rooted national ethos." 5 " Except for the Huguenots, Afrikaners 
were uneducated and had not previously seen themselves as "a 
people" at all. But as they became more successful commercially 
they found themselves in a tension of absolutes. Their success was 
proof that they were a chosen people. But wealth was associated 
with Baal, with corruption. There grew in them a fear of what they 
called overvloed, a term having simultaneous positive and nega- 
tive connotations, meaning both overabundance and flood. The 
closest way to render that spirit aesthetically or visually, Sparks 
suggests, would be by reference to Brueghel's swarming canvases 
filled with celebrating peasants whose very seething, writhing joy- 
ousness strikes one as singularly discomfiting. The weird language 
play characteristic of Afrikaners to this day — calling apartheid 
"multinational democracy" for instance — is in Sparks's view not 
only an attempt at self-deception but an effort to ease their inner 
moral tensions about this oscillation between feeling themselves a 
chosen people (because successful) and feeling damned (because 
successful). 51 

At precisely the moment when this oscillation between contra- 
dictory senses of themselves would have been forming in the minds 
of Afrikaners, Olive Schreiner not only was living among them but 
was in her own formative years as well. If Dinesen's Maasai and 
Somali were that complex mix of projection and introjection char- 
acteristic of fetishism, Schreiner's Boers were much the same. "I 
learnt to love the Boer," she says. "I learnt that in the African Boer 
we have one of the most intellectual virile and dominant races the 
world has seen; a people who beneath a calm and almost stolid 
surface hide the intensest passions and the most indomitable reso- 
lution." Over and over the same praise recurs in her descriptions of 
the Boers. They have "indomitableness," an "unlimited power of 
self-control . . . characteristic of the average Boer man and above 
all the average Boer woman." 52 Those stolid, secretly passionate, 
long-suffering Boers were poised with Schreiner on that deictical/ 
deixical axis: both her and not her. 

Schreiner's discursive positionings can also be traced to the 
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cultural position of the early British settlers of 1820, who in a 
very real sense had been tricked into coming to South Africa at 
all. High-mindedly they had thought their country was persuading 
them to come to Africa to be missionaries. But their more im- 
mediate value to England was that they would serve as a barrier, 
separating black from Boer. 

This position would have profoundly affected how Schreiner 
saw herself — as a border person, as a peacemaker or concilia- 
tor, the way she constructs herself throughout An English South- 
African's View of the Situation, where she tries valiantly to inter- 
pose herself between England and the Transvaal, urging the British 
not to try to annex the Boer Republic (p. 74). But this self-identi- 
fication as a border treader and mediator goes far back: it is the 
liminal position she learned early to turn into literary capital. The 
British had annexed the Dutch Cape Colony in 1795. By that time 
the Afrikaners orTrekboers had become probably at least as tribal 
in spirit as the native Africans they lived among. Since the Afri- 
kaners had left Europe before the Enlightenment developments of 
the eighteenth century and had not maintained much contact with 
Europe since their arrival in Africa, they had become something 
of a backwater of European culture. Sparks calls them "a back- 
ward fragment of Western Civilization," missing out completely 
on the Age of Reason, liberalism, democracy, and the Enlighten- 
ment in general. Their isolation "froze them in time, causing their 
imagination to lie fallow and their intellects to become inert." 5 ' 

Coming to South Africa somewhat later than these Trek- 
boers, the British brought Enlightenment principles with them. 
They ended up dominating South Africa economically and mili- 
tarily while losing out to the Afrikaners politically, a condition 
that continues to the present. To this day the British remain a mi- 
nority, apart from but sandwiched between Boers and Africans. 
The civil service is dominated by Afrikaners, and white English- 
speaking South Africans seem to have only language in common. 
By contrast, the Africans and the Afrikaners share in many ways 
the common experiences of trekking, war, farming, and the like. 

These "backward" Boers were fiercely independent, forming 
few institutions, behaving as rugged individualists, by and large 
indifferent to forming communities. They were in this sense abso- 
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lutely opposite from the black Africans, whose ethos and philoso- 
phy was that of ubuntu: the word signifies the communal and is 
usually translated as "people are people through other people." 54 
Schreiner fiercely fought British attempts in April 1877 to 
annex the Transvaal, which was a Boer republic: to make, that is, 
the move that finally inspired the individualistic Boers to coalesce 
as a group. This is the moment when nationalism was born. Min- 
ing began in earnest in South Africa in 1870, and by 1886 the dia- 
mond and gold rush was on. After the British won the Boer War of 
1899-1902, as part of the peace settlement they "gave" the Boers 
all of South Africa to rule over the blacks, 53 a move Schreiner pro- 
tested as vehemently as she had protested the war. Closer Union 
had warned of the dire consequences that would follow passage of 
the Land Act, which prohibited further land purchases by blacks, 
put a stop to tenant farming and sharecropping, and eventuated 
in the movement of over one million black Africans into a captive 
labor market. Schreiner's dire predictions were all quite true. 

Schreiner's psychic oscillations between identity with and 
alterity from Africans were also produced partly by her physical 
position in the South African landscape — between Boer and black 
African and between the different ethos the groups represented. 
Her desire to be a physician or a nurse, which her precarious 
health thwarted, for instance, was a manifestation of the ubuntu, 
communal, help one another spirit she would have absorbed from 
black Africans. So was her desire to help all women as a class, 
to serve as a kind of mediator between men and women and as 
an explicator of women's position and needs. Clearly she believed 
that, as someone closer to being a man than most women, she was 
best suited for such a role. 

But Schreiner's desire, socially and politically, just to be left 
alone was at least as strong as her desire to help. The equal valence 
of those conflicting desires was a root cause of her propensity to 
get exasperated when she was asked to help others and didn't want 
to. That desire to be left alone has its roots in part in the individu- 
alistic, every man for himself spirit of the Trekboers among whom 
she lived. One can see that the black African spirit of ubuntu and 
the Trekboer spirit of individualism were perpetually at war in her, 
making her in yet one more way a nomad, at home neither in co- 
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operation with women nor in isolation from them, neither in South 
Africa nor in Europe, neither among men nor among women. Posi- 
tioned as they were between Europe and Africa, and psychically 
positioned between the single and the married life and between 
identifying both as males and as females, Dinesen and Schreiner 
came to think of themselves as in-betweens who could turn that 
status into something positive by becoming go-betweens, interces- 
sors, and mediators. Dinesen was forever positioning herself in her 
discourses of Africa as intercessor or go-between: between the dis- 
trict commissioners of Kenya and the Maasai, between wounded 
Kikuyu and the hospitals they mistrusted, between the district 
commissioners and the squatters on her coffee plantation, between 
feuding Somali and Kikuyu. 16 

What can be recognized in all these oscillations between 
identification and alterity — between Africans (Somali and Maa- 
sai) as simultaneously conqueror and victim; between Africans 
(Afrikaners) as simultaneously chosen and damned; between, ulti- 
mately, imaginary (narcissistically represented) and symbolic (syn- 
cretically represented) Africans — is something partly explicable 
as a form of fetishism, which is itself a kind of oscillation, as 
Homi Bhabha notes: "always a 'play' or vacillation between the 
archaic affirmation of wholeness/similarity — in Freud's terms: 'all 
men have penises'; in ours: 'All men have the same skin/race/cul- 
ture; and the anxiety associated with lack of difference' — again, 
for Freud: 'some do not have penises'; for us, 'Some do not have 
the same skin/race/culture.'" Within discourse, Bhabha sees the 
stereotype as "[giving] access to an 'identity' which is predicated 
as much on mastery and pleasure as it is on anxiety and defence, for 
it is a form of multiple and contradictory belief in its recognition 
of difference and disavowal of it. This conflict of pleasure/unplea- 
sure, mastery/defence, knowledge/disavowal, absence/presence," 
has a fundamental significance for colonial discourse. 57 

The histories of Dinesen's and Schreiner's gossip of Africans 
and their own personal history constitute a Benjaminian one I 
write in and out of my own reception of those histories in the 
present. This history catches these two subjects in various acts of 
self-formation, and those acts absolutely require a particular mix 
of race and class, as well as sexual relations. It is a history that 
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sees these women as neither financially nor emotionally able to 
control entirely their own destinies, and as displacing that identity 
onto native Africans, whose protectors and defenders they con- 
struct themselves to be. Ruth First and Ann Scott ask themselves, 
How could Olive Schreiner " 'live like a man, but like a woman 
as well?' (The question was Schreiner's own.)." Their conclusion 
is that she found it impossible to do both successfully, because 
"her sexual identity was split, and there was no way for her as a 
woman to integrate the powerful, aspiring part of herself." They 
conclude that "in her personal relationships at least, she became a 
child and gave up her claims to control." 58 But behind the "child" 
or abject female in her personal letters was someone resourceful, 
competent, disdainful of humility and anyone who would demand 
it of her: someone masculine. Schreiner's gossip of Africans oscil- 
lates between portraits of deference and defiance because she did 
too. Dinesen's gossip produces Africans who oscillate between 
childlike stubbornness and childlike gratitude, between what she 
sees as self-defeating arrogance and a stoic surrender to what- 
ever the powers that be handed them, because that was what she 
herself was. 

I propose that Schreiner's and Dinesen's representations of 
Africans as identical can be seen as something more and other than 
purely narcissistic productions of the Lacanian or Kristevan imagi- 
nary — if specific historical and physical contexts are included in 
the equation — and like Robert Young in White Mythologies I am 
ambivalent about the efficacy of psychoanalytic explanations in 
analyses of the colonial situation. They do, however, manage to 
keep open the possibility of seeing what Dinesen represented as 
the philosophical bearing of the African peoples among whom 
she lived, and Schreiner as the characteristic bearing of the Boers, 
as philosophical stances projected onto African people. They are 
stances that Dinesen recognized as distinctly Kierkegaardian or 
Nietzschean (and therefore distinctly her own), and Schreiner as 
distinctly Schopenhauerian (and therefore distinctly her own). 

In fact, everything in Dinesen's lifework is a gloss on Kier- 
kegaard, whose writings echo her inborn love of mystification, 
paradox, and innuendo — her amusement at fate's perverse whim- 
sicality. Dinesen's conviction that African and European differ- 
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ences produce "unity," for instance, could have come straight out 
of Either/ Or: "Generally speaking, the imperfection in everything 
human is that its aspirations are achieved only by way of their 
opposites. I shall not discuss the variety of formations, which can 
give a psychologist plenty to do (the melancholy have the best 
sense of the comic, the most opulent often the best sense of the 
rustic, the dissolute offer the best sense of the moral)." 59 Fate's 
perverse humor she saw when Denys Finch Hatton found it con- 
venient for a time to move his things to her farm. You would think 
she'd have been pleased. The remark his move elicits is Kierke- 
gaardian: "When the gods want to punish you," she says, "they 
answer your prayers." As he put it: 

I was transported to the seventh heaven. There sat all the gods 
assembled. . . . What do you want, asked Mercury. "Do you 
want youth, or beauty, or power, or long life, or the most beau- 
tiful girl, . . . Choose but one thing." . . . For a moment I was 
bewildered; then I addressed the gods, saying: "My esteemed 
contemporaries, I choose one thing — that 1 may always have 
the laughter on my side. Not one of the gods said a word; in- 
stead, all of them began to laugh. From that I concluded that 
my wish was granted/' 0 

Loving Socrates because the sage would not directly help anyone 
but would instead quiz people on the street on some universal tru- 
ism until some contradiction or consequence confused them — this 
willful cultivation of paradox is a fondness Dinesen shares with 
modernism itself. 

Dinesen's Somali and Maasai might have been produced by 
Nietzsche himself: they embody that ecstatic nihilism he praises 
at the end of The Will to Power. "What is noble? — That one con- 
stantly has to play a part. That one seeks situations in which one 
has constant need of poses. That one leaves happiness to the great 

majority That one knows how to make enemies everywhere, if 

the worse comes to the worst even of oneself. That one constantly 
contradicts the great majority not through words but through 
deeds." 61 "Muhammadanism makes the people who embrace it or 
have been brought up to it," says Dinesen, "clean and proud and 
gives them a kind of heroic or stoic view of life, but also . . . makes 
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them, to us, quite intolerably doctrinaire and intolerant." 62 The 
Muslim Somali becomes the embodiment of Nietzsche's "nomad 
thought." 65 

Schreiner too saw life, and Africans, through the eyes of Euro- 
pean philosophers. "I have been looking at that life of Schopen- 
hauer to-day," she confesses in a letter to Havelock Ellis. "If I 
had ever read him, or even knew before I came to England that 
such a man existed, one would say I had copied whole ideas in the 
African Farm and From Man to Man from him." 64 Schopenhauer 
was convinced, in The World as Will and Representation, that we 
cannot see the world, but only what our eyes see and think of as 
"world." What passes for our knowledge is our recognition of the 
relation we — our eyes and our minds — have with objects; in other 
words, our knowledge is all idea. Common sense is a blind force, 
or what Schopenhauer calls, paradoxically, "will." Existence is in- 
evitably then a continuous yearning for some undefinable relation 
with the real toward which we platonically stretch but recognize 
as unreachable. 

In the content of Schopenhauer's philosophy Schreiner must 
have felt a harmonic with the material conditions of her own life: 
the straining toward a oneness with the "ideal man" she knew 
could never be: "the dream, the faith, that I should find someone 
just like myself [that] was with me all through my childhood," add- 
ing, "I think one would hardly believe how young it was there." 65 
The Schopenhauerian straining after an ideal companion conflates 
two dreams into one. The dream of an ideal companion would 
have provided a place to call home: "how young it was there," she 
says. Habitually, Schreiner became fascinated by particular men, 
thought them great minds, got to know them better, and revised 
her estimate downward. Of one she wrote to Havelock Ellis: "He 
is very selfish, I think. I told him so. — where is the ideal man? Just 
a wild dream." 66 

Schreiner borrows also Schopenhauer's notion of the function 
of art and the artist. If oneness and harmony with the real are per- 
petually thwarted dreams, the artist's work may perhaps provide 
a kind of temporary liberation from the suffering, the longing that 
the absence of that union brings. Art allows us to connect with 
some mysterious, intuitive vision of a meaning to life, something 
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scientific knowledge by its very nature can never do. Her letters are 
riddled with Schopenhauerian references: to Edward Carpenter, 
"We have each to fight out our lives alone, we can never inten- 
tionally help others, the help comes by accident when it comes." 67 

Doing her own self-policing — "If I can only be strong, I can . . ." 

the emphasis on will that she would have found in Schopenhauer 
perfectly matches what she gained psychically from her mother. 

But these Schopenhauerian, Nietzschean, and Kierkegaardian 
impulses need to be circulated through Africa, need to be "con- 
taminated" one with the other, as Kwame Anthony Appiah calls it 
in In My Father's House. Constituting creative deformations of the 
cultural materials they inherited and amid which they lived, and 
a layering of African cultural materials over European, Dinesen's 
and Schreiner's lifeworks are every bit as radically syncretic as 
African art as Europeans have characterized it. But, as Valentin 
Mudimbe noted in private conversation, so also of course is the 
art of any culture. 

The particular forms borrowed from African sources, and 
Schreiner's and Dinesen's particular versions of Afro-European 
or Euro-African syncretism, constitute a huge topic I hope others 
take up more extensively than I can here. But let me begin with 
the most basic. In the African colonial situation, art across Africa 
at least since the nineteenth century has habitually represented 
woman as suffering: "Man works; woman weeps." As Bogumil 
Jewsiewicki suggests, in Central African countries in particular, 
in artistic constructions of the feminine in Zaire and the Belgian 
Congo, for example, one sees only representations of woman as 
suffering. 

"In many ways," Dinesen confesses to her mother, "my rela- 
tionship with Bror was a problematic task, — one that I believed to 
be the most important of my life, — and that I have been quite un- 
able to fulfill." 6S Olive Schreiner is likely to have confessed similar 
sentiments in one or another of her many letters, but the seriously 
censored persona that Cronwright-Schreiner produced in his col- 
lection of her correspondence, her urging recipients of her letters 
to burn them, and the absence of a full collection of her letters all 
make it unavailable. 

Dinesen's love for Denys Finch Hatton assured her of a healthy 
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Zi^ [hCr It3 ' 1CSj E *^y yarding feelings as some t m g 
to be conquered m On Modern Marriage Dinesen puts the word 
feeUn gs in citation, apparently believing even the "word neld d 
to be walled off from the rest of her discourse. In marnage, "on 
principle, both spouses were probably obliged to close their eyes 
amiably to that aspect of their partner's nature that was ruled by 
the heart and what were known as 'feelings'-prov.ded that there 
was no betrayal of the idea that for both of them represented what 
was most important and ideally elevated in their life " 7i 

What seems to have been an active cultivation' of a state of 
unrequited love on each woman's part may have had as its aim the 
production of themselves as some version of the African mythic 
figure of suffering woman. As Walter Benjamin suggests, the cul- 
tivation of the thing not fulfilled always generates a surfeit of 
something else— in this case an abundance of creative energy and 
an opportunity for identification with the mythic man for work, 
woman for suffering characteristic of some African myths and 
of the stolid, long-suffering Boer women Schreiner professed to 
admire so much. 

Schreiner found her way out of her construction of woman as 
suffering by articulating suffering endlessly (thereby externalizing 
and expelling it) in letters, by enduring it after the model of the 
stolid Boer women among whom she lived, by intellectually trans- 
forming suffering into virtue courtesy of Schopenhauer, and by 
creating female characters— Lyndall and Rebekah— who embody 
that articulated and articulate suffering in fiction. 
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But Dinesen's most spectacular syncretic performance trop- 
ing Western and African traditions to evoke and palliate suffering, 
disappointment, and desire is her story "The Diver," which will 
have to stand in metonymically for what must be dozens of such 
instances of her debt to African religion and folktales. A belief in 
Mami Wata is widespread throughout the African continent, con- 
stituting one of the most significant fictions in African popular art 
since the earliest years of the twentieth century, and in his "Mer- 
maids, Mirrors, and Snake Charmers: Igbo Mami Wata Shrines" 
Henry John Drewal considers the many ways the Mami Wata is 
represented and worshiped across Africa. The earliest evidence of 
her influence exists in a 190 1 photograph of a chromolith taken at 
Bonny in the Niger delta, a photograph subsequently copied and 
"distributed widely in sub-Saharan West and Central Africa where 
in less than eighty years it became the key image of Mami Wata." 
Often a collage of wig, glitter, bright paint, and mirrors in which 
she can enjoy her own handsome image and that the artist hopes 
will entice the terribly vain Mami Wata to make herself present to 
her devotees, she is regarded as non-African in origin, often repre- 
sented with a face painted bright pink and wearing a bright yellow 
wig. She is, that is, often a white woman. In the paintings of her in 
the collection of Professor Bogumil Jewsiewicki, both those repro- 
duced in Africa Explores and in the numerous paintings not yet 
published that make up his private research collection, her facial 
features frequently suggest she is ethnically Indian, as is the case 
in figure 9, reproduced from his collection here. But as Professor 
Jewsiewicki has indicated to me, this means she is still regarded as 
"socially white." 72 Considered a water spirit, she is characteristi- 
cally shown emerging from the water combing her long, luxuriant 
hair as she gazes at her reflection in a mirror. Icons of wealth, ear- 
rings, golden armlets, and the like "link her with mermaid myths 
and imagery" 7 ' (see fig. 9). She carries with her connotations of 
foreign woman, of mermaid, and in more recent representations, 
of prostitute or "perverse woman" at the same time. 

I believe Dinesen embraced this figure of the Mami Wata in all 
its multiple ambiguous references, fusing it with the mermaid of 
Hans Christian Andersen's "The Little Mermaid," who herself has 
some of those same implications of innocence, sexuality, and suf- 




Figure 9. Mamba muntu, a genre painting from 
Lubumbashi, Zaire. Mamba muntu is the local 
equivalent of the Mami Wata. From the collection 
of Bogumil Jewsiewicki. Photograph courtesy of 
Bogumil Jewsiewicki. 



fering all together, threw into the mix a bit of the legend of Icarus, 
thereby invoking her own charged personal mythology surround- 
ing Denys Finch Hatton the flier, and produced in the process one 
of her most astonishingly complex and perverse tales. Because of 
its own fusing of Western and African images — which are in their 
turn fusings of the figures of angel and mermaid, air and water, 
sexuality and sin, suffering and joy — the story succeeds in making 
external, artful, and endurable exactly those qualities of "woman" 
that most vexed Dinesen personally and most needed to be exteri- 
orized. Drewal suggests that in their religious practices Africans 
"take exotic images and ideas, interpret them according to indige- 
nous precepts, invest them with new meanings, and then re-create 
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and re-present them in new and dynamic ways to serve their own 
aesthetic, devotional, and social needs," thereby "transform [ing] 
externa] forces, using them to shape their own lives." 7 ' 1 Dinesen 
traveled that same road in the opposite direction, taking the figure 
Africans transformed from Western and Indian sources and re- 
figuring or translating it back— re-reinterpreted it if you will- 
to serve her own aesthetic, social, and psychic needs. Predictably, 
this collage evokes the mermaid not just as a sufferer or a kind of 
creature perpetually out of her element, but her more subversive 
and liberating aspects as well. These are suggested perhaps most 
vividly by Thackeray in Vanity Fair: "They look pretty enough 
when they sit upon a rock, twanging their harps and combing their 
hair, and sing, and beckon to you to come and hold the looking 
glass," he says, "but when they sink into their native element, de- 
pend on it those mermaids are about no good, and we had best 
not examine the fiendish marine mammals, travelling and feasting 
on their wretched pickled victims." 

All of which obscures the fact that "The Diver" is a great 
and complex story, nearly impossible even to summarize. For one 
thing it is one of the many Dinesen stories that structurally con- 
stitute a mise en abyme, whose first line announces that the story 
the storyteller will tell is not his own. It comes "from Mira Jama." 
That story is of a young student of theology, Saufe, who decides 
to construct wings "to lift [men] into high regions, where dwells a 
clear and eternal light." 76 But town officials worry about his plan. 
"If . . . this flying boy meets and communicates with angels, the 
people of Shiraz . . . will go mad with wonder and joy. And who 
knows what new and revolutionary things the angels may not tell 
him?" (p. 6). While Saufe dreams on a rooftop one evening the 
townsmen send one of the king's most beautiful young dancers— 
the "perverse woman," in other words — to convince him that she 
is an angel, inspiring him to fall in love with her. 

She succeeds, and the young man and the dancer-cum-angel 
carry on a brief passionate affair that does just what the towns- 
people had hoped. It distracts him from his wing-building project 
long enough for them to slip into his workshop and destroy the 
wings. "We angels," she tells him, "do not really need wings to 
move between heaven and earth, but our own limbs suffice" (p. 8). 
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Those who remember the painful process whereby Andersen's 
little mermaid acquires her "limbs" will appreciate Dinesen's per- 
verse humor at this point. Saufe discovers too late that h.s angel is 
not an angel but a dancer: or is, rather, both angel and seductress. 

At this point we have all the elements of the Mami Wata but 
the mermaid. But Dinesen's story continues. This tale turns out to 
be another of Dinesen's characteristic tales within a tale. The first 
line of "The Diver" is "Mira Jama told this story:" (p. 3). What 
this beginning does, of course, is signal that it is not Mira Jama 
telling the story, but another storyteller who is recounting Mira 
Jama's story to us, the inner one being recounted retrospectively 
by the storyteller who is our narrator, who has decided to tell it "to 
make the world wiser." It is our storyteller who years later hears 
yet another story: the story of a diver who claims to be "the hap- 
piest man on earth." Our storyteller resolves to find this diver and 
learn the secret of his absolute happiness, and when he finds him, 
that diver tells the storyteller his story— the story of the young 
man who tried to make wings so he could reach the angels. When 
Mira Jama tells his tale to the diver, the diver tells the storyteller 
that it is his story he is telling: the diver was that young man years 
ago. Dinesen interjects: "It is to a poet a thing of awe to find that 
his story is true." The diver is happy too: he is "pleased to know 
that he has got into a story, for that is probably what he was made 
for." The diver/storyteller agrees to finish out his story/life for the 
storyteller, all the while insisting that that story "makes no story 
at all." 

That "no story" related by the diver/storyteller to the initi- 
ating storyteller who heard it from the storyteller Mira Jama is 
a story Mira Jama heard from yet another storyteller: a tale told 
by the fish the diver caught in his net. And it is the fish's story to 
the diver/storyteller that finally explains the source of the diver's 
great happiness. The diver had gone deep into the sea "in search 
of a certain rare pearl." But what he encountered at the bottom of 
the sea was instead "an old cowfish." This female fish had been 
caught in the net of two old fishermen and had spent a whole night 
"in the bilgewater of their boat, listening to [their] talk" until the 
morning, when she "slipped through the meshes and swam away" 
(p. 16). 
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Since that time the she-fish "smiles at the other fishes' distrust 
of men. For really ... if a fish knows how to behave herself, she 
can easily manage them. She has even come to take an interest in 
the nature and customs of men, and often lectures on them to an 
audience of fishes. She also," says the storyteller, "likes to discuss 
them with me." 

Here, then, finally, is the Mami Wata: the female dweller in 
the seas who "knows men" and "can easily manage them." And 
fishes, as the fish/storyteller tells us, "are the happiest creatures in 
the universe": "We have no hands, so cannot construct anything 
at all, and are never tempted by vain ambition to alter anything 
whatever in the universe of the Lord. We sow not and toil not; 
therefore no estimates of ours will turn out wrong, and no expec- 
tations fail. The greatest amongst us in their spheres have reached 
perfect darkness" (p. 18). 

Saufe, the diver, the storyteller, the boy who had sought to 
fly and had been seduced from his goal by an angel/seductress, 
gains a more genuine happiness and wisdom not from angels, but 
from and in the sea: with the Mami Wata, mermaid, angel, suf- 
ferer, diver, fish, savvy female who "knows men." "He who 'floats 
in his element,' says the fish, is happy. Without hope there are no 
expectations, without expectations no disappointments; without 
desire, no betrayal." Men, alarmed by time's passage and "unbal- 
anced by incessant wanderings between past and future," should 
learn from "the inhabitants of a liquid world [who] have brought 
past and future together in the maxim: apres nous le deluge." This 
same conflation of past, present, and future into a single moment 
recurs in Dinesen's story "Tempests." 

Each image and source that makes up part of Dinesen's syn- 
cretic performance here comes trailing with it something of the 
original context in which that image or source figures. In the col- 
lapsing of past, present, and future into a perpetual present, we 
have something of the modernist impulse. In the collapsing of 
sea, sky, and land, we have some of the power Walter Benjamin 
talks about in the Passagen-Werk, where the sea is regarded as the 
threshold between earth and sky in his analysis of myth, Benja- 
min's "ladder extending downward to the interior of the earth and 
disappearing into the clouds," his "image for a collective experi- 
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ence to which the deepest shock of every individual experience, 
death, constitutes no impediment or barrier." 77 In the figure of the 
mermaid/seductress/angel there is not only the figure of the Mami 
Wata— woman, fish, sexuality incarnate— but an evocation of 
Hans Christian Andersen's mermaid who hungers after the prince, 
her very hungering precluding her having him and causing her 
intense pain and suffering. It can't have been far from Dinesen's 
consciousness that in invoking a mythical dancer/mermaid/angel 
she would be harking, especially for her Danish readers, back to 
Andersen's mermaid. 

This is not the sanitized mermaid of the Disney film who only 
loses her beautiful voice. Dinesen would have known her country- 
man's little mermaid very well. That mermaid willingly consents 
to have her tongue cut out to have a shot at winning the love of the 
prince and agrees to drink a witch's potion so her fish's tail will 
turn into beautiful legs that would entice the prince to marry her. 
She pays a very dear price for those great legs: 

Every step she took felt, as the witch had told her it would, 
like treading on pointed needles and sharp knives, but she 

bore it gladly [The prince] and every one else marvelled at 

her graceful, gliding walk ... so she danced more and more, 
though every time her foot touched the ground it was like 
treading on sharp knives. The prince said she was always to 
be with him and she was allowed to sleep outside his door 
on a velvet cushion. . . . With the prince she climbed high 
mountains; and though her delicate feet would bleed for all to 
see, she would laugh and follow him till they saw the clouds 
sailing beneath them like a flock of birds making their way to 
foreign lands. 78 

In "The Diver" Dinesen explores the costs and consequences 
of desire, the costs and consequences of "knowing men." In the 
evocation of the pain and price of desire, she evokes Andersen's 
mermaid and gestures toward Ibsen's "Lady of the Sea" as well. 
In the conflation of desire and flight she invokes Icarus and Denys 
Finch Hatton, fused into one. "An artist sees that which his race 
has never seen," Schreiner says, suggesting that artists in every 
age have seen wings on their gods and great spiritual beings. "It 
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is useless for the superficial onlooker to say those wings wouldn't 

carry them The artist says, 'I see them.' " 7 " In the collapsing 

of sea and sky, air and water are not only the same challenging 
of the terms of visuality and perspective characteristic of cubist 
and other avant-garde visual art of the early twentieth century 
but evocations of African folktales, the stock-in-trade of which i s 
often the inversion of up and down, sky and land. In the invocation 
of salvation figured in the form of the fish, we have of course not 
only one of the most ancient symbols of salvation, appropriated 
by early Christians, but an evocation of the specific form of sal- 
vation embodied in the fish/mother Mami Wata, whose devotees 
worship her precisely because alliance with her promises access to 
the gaudy power and wealth only Westerners possess. And in the 
perverse delight the storyteller takes in telling a story of happiness 
as a thing found in the end in suffering and the absence of desire, 
at the same time we have Kierkegaard. 

This vision of a perfect contentment "in [one's] element" 
also erases the presence of any female other than the fish/mer- 
maid/angel, neatly bypassing the highly charged relation between 
mother and daughter that psychoanalytic readings of Andersen's 
story emphasize. In discussing Andersen's story in "Race, Class, 
and Psychoanalysis?" for instance, Elizabeth Abel notes that 
"although the story focuses on the romance between the mer- 
maid and the prince, ... the choice of images in the story in fact 
highlights the relationship of the mermaid and the sea witch in- 
stead." 80 Any story in which an older woman mutilates a younger 
one to make her more physically desirable to the male by render- 
ing mobility painful and speech impossible must be read in part 
as a story of the painful process of female psychosexual matura- 
tion and menstruation. But to turn toward Dinesen's own history 
rather than toward theory is to come face-to-face yet one more 
time with Dinesen's revenge on her mother for forcing her to sit 
upstairs— mute— while Georg Brandes was down in the sitting 
room having tea. Dinesen's mother is that sea witch who cut out 
her daughter's tongue. Dinesen's angel/fish/mermaid— and seduc- 
tress—swims safely in her sea, having escaped through her own 
wiles both capture by men and mutilation at the mother's hand. 
Captured only long enough to have acquired men's wisdom by 
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eavesdropping on them, she is in the end free, wise, and unmuti- 
lated. 

"I have a real horror of being 'an object,' " Dinesen confesses 
to her brother. "I believe ... I am conditioned by nature in this, 
but it may perhaps have been emphasized in me through having 
been transplanted as I was, partly because of what happened to 
my marriage and relationship with Bror; I have become hesitant 
about staking a great deal on a personal relationship." 81 Africa 
becomes her sea, in which she is, like the Mami Wata but unlike 
Andersen's mermaid, all-powerful, something Schreiner may have 
had in mind as well when she called the young heroine of her earli- 
est novel Undine. Schreiner's Undine is in fact a kind of mermaid, 
feeling more than a bit out of her element in Europe, and also in 
Africa. 

When God created heaven and earth, says Dinesen's fishy 
storyteller, "man, capable of falling, fell almost immediately. . . . 
But the fish did not fall, and never will fall, for how or whereto 
would we fall?" 82 Denys Finch Hatton died, Icarus-like, falling 
out of the sky. Dinesen flies too, to be sure. But she does so self- 
constructed as fish, mermaid, angel, seductress, and tale-teller "in 
her element," and as such she does not fall. Dinesen's generic 
Africans represent the same kind of projective dream productions 
constructed in "The Diver." They too have attained a perfect free- 
dom, she thinks, because they too are "within their own element, 
such as we can never be, like fishes in deep water." 83 

As Schreiner grew up perched between Boer and black and 
trying to mediate between the two, Dinesen oscillates between 
African religion, tale-telling, and art and European philosophy, 
tale-telling, and art, producing in the process a third space and 
place — neither African nor European but clearly troping and 
amalgamating elements of both — that must have offered her at 
least as much delight as it offers her readers. It is a space in which 
she herself might reside in relative comfort precisely because it 
did not require that she give up either pole of any of those sets of 
absolute nonnegotiables — submission/defiance, desire for desire/ 
desire for the absence of desire, desire for belonging/desire to be 
left alone, financial independence/financial dependency, desire to 
fly while escaping the dangers of plummeting— that were at the 
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same time part of her "nature" and culturally produced. I call this 
a space, but Eve Sedgwick thinks it might best be thought of more 
as place. It is not bisexual, not gendered at all. Sedgwick sees it 
instead as the place of surprise at recognizing what we have found 
ourselves imagining and fantasizing — what Sedgwick calls that 
really perverse place. 84 
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Conclusion: 
"Remembering" 
and the 
Chain of 
Tradition 



To find the split within singu- 
larity: to live in this in-between, 

in the tear To one side of 

signification, in a region of un- 
signing This gap, this sus- 
pension that will not be brought 
to book, that is beyond the 
book, beyond this book marks 
the end of culture and the be- 
ginning of writing: art undoing 
culture, scattering always and 
again what the book, as gather- 
ing, necessarily has to gather. 
And it poses the question of 
how a book, a book seeking to 
exemplify its modernity, could 
begin to scatter itself. For isn't 
this what the modern writer 
takes on? 

Michael Phillipson, 
In Modernity's Wake 
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Between night and light . . . 
memory rises up as a sign. . . . 
Memory remains, master, sov- 
ereign, working the material of 
the past, naming subjects and 
objects of desire. In the writing 
that can reflect it, it becomes a 
proposition of a will for truth 
and a history yet to come. "Not 
the oeuvre," ... but a chapter of 
a driving, moving account, the 
text will, little by little, between 
"night" and "light," "history" 
and "fiction," "referent" and 
"reference," make the reader 
glimpse the narrative identity of 
a people in action. 
V. Y. Mudimbe, 
"Letters of Reference" 



Mudimbe's meditations here echo Walter Benjamin's. Far 
from being opposite*, memory and forgetting stand on the same 
side of a set of polarities. Remembering fights to be no more than 
a retrieval and replication of the same signs, structures, beliefs, 
constructions of self and other produced by an initial, prior for- 
getting of all that would complicate who we see our selves and 
our others to be. The opposite of both remembering and forget- 
ting, then is time present and immediate, dawning each day "like 
a clean shirt.'" We all know this. Our first act on waking every 
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morning is remembering to take on the familiar, stable identity by 
which we and others have come to know us — an act of remem- 
bering what it is I must forget in order to cling to that "I" I know 
myself to be. 

Between the "night and day" of Mudimbe, resonating with the 
Nat-og-Dag of Dinesen's "Dreamers," there is that space of shut- 
tling where glimpses of something quite different can be caught: 
not either the culturally produced self or the culturally produced 
other, but a glimpse instead of the molten self-in-production. 
Dinesen and Schreiner became "white" "women," 1 believe, only 
by struggling not to remember the opposition of woman to man, 
Europe to Africa, or black to white that "history" would have 
them not forget. Sometimes, unfortunately, they failed to forget. 
Sometimes, unfortunately, so have I. The temptations are great. 
Writing here, I've known white readers would ask: How then did 
these two European women see African men? Did they get it right? 
Did they at least come close? Closer than others have? I've tried to 
answer those questions, even though I believe the questions them- 
selves force a forgetting of what most needs to be remembered. 
Most unfortunately, those questions tend to lead one to recapitu- 
late the familiar anthropological exploration in which white folks 
look at Africans yet again, an enterprise that can yield nothing 
but replacing one production of Africans with another. The newer 
might be slightly better than the old, but both will still have been 
born of a remembering that forgets that the longing for darkness 
white folks attribute to Africans is their own longing not to be 
studied — not to study themselves. 

Tempting as it has been for this white woman to sweep her 
glance past these two other white women and look at those really 
interesting (substitute exotic, long-suffering, mythic) others, I have 
tried to train my light steady on us dark folks who long for, and 
devise strategies for staying in, the darkness. Isak Dinesen and 
Olive Schreiner oscillate between absolutes: between needing men 
and finding them irrelevant; between loving being women and re- 
sisting it. Both found their consolation and their line of flight from 
the nonnegotiable contraries of their natures and psyches in the 
artful oscillations represented by and in modernism and in their 
construction and use of African and European philosophies, by 
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oscillating between identification with and alterity from the 
cans among whom they lived. Each negotiated the various abso 
irreconcilables generated by their psychic natures by osci ^ 
between and thereby parceling out their conflicting attitude . 
feelings, some(times) into their fictions; some(times) into "^f^ 
ters or memoirs. Each tried to produce an identity by de nl 
herself over against African men and over against women, A 
and European. 

By now the secret's surely out: this writer is a closet osC1 
Malgre moi perhaps, I've written the autoviography my Freu 
slipping fingers alerted me to when I first began to hit the keys W e ' 
Like Dinesen and Schreiner always an absolutist, a member o 
least two opposed parties and trapped by their oppositions, I P a ^ 
back and forth in this prisoner's box. My conclusion, then, c an 
help but be an oscillating affair. On (in) one hand is the hammed 
poised to nail down all these oscillations. The other hand wants 
to keep them all in motion and just whirr right on out of here. 

The nailing down can come first. In Building a National Lit- 
erature Peter Uwe Hohendahl questions the wisdom and exp\° res 
the consequences of the way we have traditionally thought 0 
the institution of literature. That institution has constellated i®® 
almost exclusively around a number of assumptions that n av 
given priority to the literary text while assuming everything else is 
"background material": "helpful" to literary scholars to a greater 
or lesser degree, but always relegated in the end to the status of 
"supplemental." The consequence is that we assume there is some 
ontological difference between literature and everything else that 
surrounds it and provides its material contexts: other kinds of 
writings, the various public, personal, and national histories out of 
which it grew and which it helped to shape, as well as the context 
of particular readers at its moment of reception: readers reading 
it not just in a different and later moment, but reading into it and 
out of it different concerns. 

The practical consequences of this more usual way of doing 
criticism were what prompted me to try a different way. Under 
any of the various versions of the traditional paradigm I had a 
number of options. I could have produced a study of Dinesen's 
and Schreiner 's literary art. But that wouldn't have got me access 
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to anything I felt to be most vital or powerful about their life- 
works. I could have talked about their language as an instance 
of women's language, but to do so apart from a look at where 
that language came from and why it took the particular forms it 
did would have been to propagate the notion that woman's lan- 
guage is somehow genetically acquired at conception or imposed 
entirely from without rather than being a set of active, conscious 
strategies devised in response to specific material conditions. I had 
no interest in participating in that essentializing project. I could 
have detailed the socioeconomic and psychosexual impediments 
generating their ambivalence about being women, but by now the 
former are depressingly familiar, the latter predictable, and the 
repetition of neither particularly appealing. I could have examined 
what from one perspective is clearly the pathology of Dinesen's 
and Schreiner's survival strategies, but like all decisions to label 
something pathological, that one would have walled me off from 
my own imbrication in their issues. The strictly socioeconomic 
or strictly psychosexual study would also not have allowed for a 
more celebratory study of their successful troping, which so trium- 
phantly transformed what may have been pathology into art and 
play and which was what had first drawn me to the both of them. 
"What function does literature have as an ideological form?" 
Hohendahl asks. "For Etienne Balibar and Pierre Macherey the 
ironing out and apparent resolution of ideological contradictions 
is in the foreground. Real social contradictions, which are in- 
soluble in concrete historical situations, are thrust aside so that 
imaginary solutions can be found for them. The circumstances re- 
verse the relationship between reality and literature: instead of 
mirroring reality, literature — as social practice — creates a Active 
semblance of reality. In other words, realism and fictitiousness are 
concepts constituted through the praxis of literary production." 2 
Hohendahl concludes by defining the institution of literature as 
the locus where the literary practices of authors, texts, and readers 
are constituted. A study of literary practices, then— which I've 
construed here to include the way we comb our hair and position 
our bodies in the landscape as well as how we write our novels — 
can take us far toward identifying and then tapping into the charge 
certain writings and writers have for us; far toward bringing those 
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ideological contradictions into the foreground and our Western, 
white, and/or female selves into the light we've feared. 

I admit also to being intrigued by the possibilities of looking 
at how both Schreiner's and Dinesen's lifeworks— taken entire 
and despite the great lengths I have gone to in talking about them 
as obsessed either with impossibly traditional roles for women, 
in Dinesen's instance, or with some impossibly ideal long-past 
prehistoric vision of the eternally suffering and enduring larger- 
than-life woman in Schreiner's — seem to claim the status of the 
avant-garde. In saying this I have in mind a definition that regards 
the avant-garde as characterized not so much by particular formal 
features as by its insistence on inhabiting a kind of counterethno- 
graphic space. The cutting edge of the modern is the avant-garde, 
and it becomes so by insisting that its audience confront what 
it cannot understand— by resisting any attempts to categorize it 
comfortably according to national, ethnic, class, gender, or genre 
categories, enacting in art exactly what these two women them- 
selves lived. 3 

But all this is part of an admonitory, cautionary conclusion. 
At the other pole is the model not of exploration and articula- 
tion of the langscape constituting literary practices but the pole 
represented by my choice of epigraphs for this conclusion. One 
model for this second way of thinking is that suggested by Bal- 
kan women's singing. In earlier centuries when a young woman 
in the Balkans married someone from another village, women of 
her home village sang her on her way as she left it forever. They 
did not sing in chords having distinct intervals, in what we think 
of as harmony. Instead one stood and struck a note, then first one 
and then another woman would strike a different note, each in her 
turn finding a place where a harmonic could be set in motion so 
that the combination of the two notes, and then a third, would 
set up a vibration, ricocheting off the mountains, creating a sound 
far more powerful than the sum of the separate notes each woman 
added to the mix. That harmonic is not just heard: it is visceral as 
much as audible. It is felt in the gut. 

The oscillations traced here have been intended to set up that 
kind of harmonic. As should be evident, these oscillations bear 
little relation to the ironic, superficial hovering over or cavalier 
using of older figures or images that is characteristic of the post- 
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modern. Schreiner, Dinesen, and I are adamantly, distinctly in all 
of the figures and images, forms and figurations of "woman" we 
have produced. 

In fact it is precisely because some of us are so profoundly in 
what we produce, and consequently because everything matters so 
much, that the formation of self, memory, and experience seems 
so fraught with difficulty or danger. Never a matter of simply re- 
trieving what is "there" awaiting simple transmission to others, 
memory is not only an absence (caused by the forgetting that pro- 
duced memory), it is at the same time what we retroactively use to 
fill that absence. Ideally (and I do share Dinesen's and Schreiner's 
dream of an ideal) memory, if it is not overwhelmed by the forget- 
ting that produced it, can be a distillation or concentrated form of 
the "what really happened" that could not be fully apprehended 
at the time of an original experience, precisely because that ex- 
perience was too hot to handle. 

The work of art never just taps into experiences or invokes 
memories so much as it serves as midwife to the fuller experi- 
ence memory has blocked. At best it also serves as host to the 
performance of the self that the fuller experience makes possible. 
Benjamin suggests that in Matter and Memory Henri Bergson re- 
gards memory less as the product of facts anchored in memory 
than as "a convergence in memory of accumulated and frequently 
unconscious data." More than anything else, memory is "a matter 
of tradition," existing "in collective existence as well as in pri- 
vate life": consciousness is what comes into being at the site of a 
memory trace. It is remembering that "creates the chain of tradi- 
tion." 4 The form adopted by good storytellers like Dinesen and 
Schreiner, regardless of whether the stories appear in letters, mem- 
oirs, fictional narratives, or fables, involves them in what Andrew 
Benjamin describes as taking over, retaining, and repeating. But 
that repeating is never simply a repetition of the same. It is in- 
stead a perpetual representation of the narrative form, and like 
Dinesen's own heroine Scheherazade, prototype of the storyteller, 
both women tell stories to stay alive. Scheherazade is the one 
" 'who thinks of a fresh story . . . whenever her tale comes to a 
stop. 

Like the ladder that Benjamin suggests "extends downward 
to the interior of the earth and disappears into the clouds," the 
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, story "The Diver," 

same ladder I believe is invoked by Ullicscn , tjve _ an dremem- 
memory is itself a ladder: "the image for a CO producing 
bered— experience." 6 If Dinesen and S jjf eWor ks, neither 

no real Africans and no real husbands in *f ! ^ Africa. Nor 
were they, finally, producing memoirs of their q( their ex . 

were their letters communicating only some Ljkeall residents 
periences, whether those were in or out of Attic . c0 H a p S ing a 
of the avant-garde edge of the modernist pr0| ^ re ' trospect ion and 
time past and a time future both were conflating r ^ ^ £y ^_ 
anticipation into a pregnant present moment in ^^^g 

came themselves in the act of "remembering a wririne 
, , , ( t u e moment or writing 

a past that was a construction in and or tnc : DU ting rungs 

More broadly and more importantly, they were con a)] ] ective 
for the ladder we all might climb as we produce 0 

hlSt ° ry - ,f her time thought 

In 1914 Dinesen went to what Europeans of her m ^ ^ 

of as the past— to Africa— to construct a past for hers ^ ^ 
make herself a future more exciting than she found her p ^ 
be. Returning to Denmark seventeen years later, in comp^ 
memoir of her time in Africa she created her experience o ^ 
retrospectively. In doing so she simultaneously brought e 
into her performance of Africa and transformed her perform ■ 
of Africa into her self. As Ralph Ellison says in Shadow and Act, 
"That which we do is what we are. That which we remember is, 
more often than not, that which we hope to be." 7 

I "remember" Isak Dinesen, Olive Schreiner, and their Afri- 
cans, then, as performers of and in a future I hope to see. Since 
history is memory multiplied, Schreiner's and Dinesen's memoirs, 
letters, and fictions were inevitably memories contributing to the 
writing of an African "history." This must be looked at in the 
light so we can ensure that our memory of them and their work 
is constructed out of as little forgetting as possible. "Westerners, 
not unlike adults vis-a-vis children or psychiatrists in relation to 
their patients, have imposed upon non-Westerners aberrant ways 
of being non- Westerners," says Mudimbe. 8 But he notes too the 
impossibility of erasing those aberrant identities with which we 
grace one another. The project of the white Western critic cannot 
then be limited to attempts to erase such identities from Africans. 
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Even if we could do it, Mudimbe suggests, we should not. If we de- 
cline to look at those aberrant identities Europeans have produced 
for Africans, women for men, white women for black men, how 
will we know who "we" are? The project of the white Western 
critic also cannot be entirely made up of compensatory attempts 
to posit real Africans to counter earlier misconstructions. How 
could white folks presume, and how could we possibly succeed? 

The project confronting all of us is one that is in some ways 
far more difficult, and one requiring in the end much more disci- 
pline. It is the rigorous analysis of ourselves: of the white folks 
who produce those aberrant identities. How did the distortions 
come to be, and what needs do they serve? 

Mudimbe's more recent work suggests that African critics' 
project will include an effort "to consider ... the silence of the 
conquered who . . . represent another silence, the massive and 
shameful silence of men who discover themselves incapable of 
explaining to their children what happened." 9 The white critic's 
work will be to explain to her own children the source of her in- 
cessant chatter about "Africans," about "men," on the one hand, 
and her own silence about herself, on the other. It will no longer be 
sufficient to simply name otherness and, however respectfully and 
benevolently, slip away home. However timorously, white critics 
need to begin to address head-on exactly how we have used one 
another in our own self-formations: whites, blacks, women, men. 

This requires large quantities of self-awareness, to be sure. 
In one of Dinesen's favorite novels, Jens Peter Jacobsen's Niels 
Lyhne, Madame Odero, a woman of a certain age, catches herself 
in a moment of revelation: "It was astonishing how she came to 
realize that she had actually known herself very little in the past," 
says the narrator. "Her life had, in fact, been too eventful and ex- 
citing to give her time for exploring herself, and besides, she was 
only now approaching the age when women who have lived much 
in the world and seen much commence to recollect their memories, 
to look back at themselves and assemble a past [my italics]." "' 

Just as in the glorious little film Cinema Paradiso memory is 
produced partly as a consequence of the blocking of the originary 
experiences (by others, by circumstances, by social and psycho- 
sexual prohibitions) one is presumably trying to recall, memory 
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is a } wll ys an invocation of the incomplete. It is not a pb«* 
time we go back to, but a we clear m order to do tkww 
that remains undone: the construction of fuller, more geue» 
self, one built less out of forgetting and repression. The spa* 
African where space and time fail together. Far WW . 

this is of course often the "far away" (Africa] that we have 
to think of as "long ago." " „ ^ 

It is in that space/time that Dinesen made her nom ' 
so did S'chreiner. That home was the tent that is the root oj^ ^ 
rive, their self-constructions emerging out of the en^rg ^ 
their existence, /f Dinesen and S'chreiner pitched their KB ^ 
found consolation in the oscillations offered by modernis' ^ ^ 
generated by their own psychic makeup, one of the pro ^ 
those oscillations is the confounding of the two absolu ^ 
traries that form their poles: "confoundfingj fiction and t 
as Judith Thurman suggests Dinesen did, "in order to 
them, for an hour, mysteriously happy." 12 1 believe their & 
of different self-presentations makes Dinesen and ^ rcl " e [- a \ 
ceptionally successful at this. Myth, story, performance, P / ^ 
self-presentation, letters, lectures, radio broadcasts, alleg or ' e ^ 
all become strategies that open up a space and a place for 3 
performance in which the wall between memory and expen 
self and performance drops away and presence, paradoxic ' 
becomes momentarily possible. If the eye can oscillate rap> 
enough between irrelevant men and essential men, a third s P aC 'v 
a hospitable habitation either for no man or for everyman—rnig 
be found. Such oscillations also constitute the way out of w e 
supreme self-consciousness blocking consciousness that is theha' 1 ' 
mark of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century fiction, ' n ' 
stanced in Henry James's confession that, falling to the floor & 
he was having his stroke, he was thinking, "So this is it; the g^ 1 
thing." This is exactly the kind of self-consciousness experienced 
by Niels Lyhne in his most crushing moment of abandonment by 
his beloved, a moment when he is not experiencing the pain of b' s 
rejection but thinking to himself, "Exit Niels Lyhne, . . . hearing 
the latch of the hall-door click behind him." ' 1 

This book has been meant to entertain; it has made every 
effort to reside "between the spaces," 14 exactly like the chord pro- 
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duced by the Balkan women, and it has done so to keep that hall 
door from clicking behind us. As should be clear by now, the click 
to be resisted here includes that of either art history or history in 
general, narrowly construed. "The specific historicity of works of 
art . . . does not disclose itself in 'art history,' " says Benjamin, "but 
only in interpretation," which is the place where "interrelations of 
works of art among each other appear that are atemporal and yet 
not without historical relevance." 15 Interpretation for Benjamin is 
best defined as "our own rethinking of history" in what he calls 
an "unchaste mingling of all spheres." 16 The word unchaste is par- 
ticularly well chosen here, since it implies both the unlicensed 
probings and the unlicensed — in Benjamin's model even forced— 
comminglings carried out by the interpreter who is the maker of 
history. Michel de Certeau sees objects and words as having "hol- 
low places in which a past sleeps." These pasts are those "others 
are not allowed to read, accumulated times that can be unfolded 
like stories held in reserve, remaining in an enigmatic state, sym- 
bolizations encysted in the pain or pleasure of the body." The 
interpreter's unchaste pryings into those hidden hollows are what 
enable her to arrive at a place where she can say, as de Certeau 
suggests, " 'I feel good here.' " 17 

I can say "I feel good here" in the pasts my interpretations 
have opened up. But it is important that I not plant any flags in 
this space, thereby appropriating Dinesen's or Schreiner's words 
or trying to make their Africa and Africans mine. I am required to 
end by trying not to forget "the radical difference and otherness 
of the textual order (as well as that of nature)," not to forget again 
that in the end inevitably "recognition disappears and we are con- 
fronted with the black marks on the page, with spots of color on a 
surface . . . until the violence of our signifying desire makes them 
speak and return the stare of our glance." IS 

Having spent a couple of hundred pages "gathering" until the 
black marks on Dinesen's and Schreiner's pages have returned my 
own gaze as much as Dinesen's Africans do hers, I must end by 
scattering what has been gathered. In such a project Schreiner, 
despite herself, and Dinesen, with great abandon, would fully par- 
ticipate. What cannot be forgotten is that notwithstanding the 
jutted-jaw title it now bears, From Man to Man was first called 
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"Or Perhaps Only . . ." And Dinesen tells us that ^.^C* 
detta in her "Cardinal's First Tale" finds her self in 
do so because "here, she felt, was a reasonable h^ sin gO^ 
within which things could be truthfully expressed- ^gjjsP 



do so because "here, she felt, was a reasonable "^"^jngo" 

i 

and the deceptive cadenza, the cadenza d'ingannO, 0 for 
cal dictionaries will tell you that it makes every P ^0 



understanding with the cadenza, both the full or V ' ^ 

i , . ;>• .„.„nM. 01 v * . .. ml 



— -uv,,,uuo win ten you tnai n i««" v " cte c ' j 

a perfect finish and then, instead of giving the expe ^ 
cord, suddenly breaks off and sounds an unexpected, ^f* 
alarming dose. Here, quite obviously, the girl's heart 
the infallible rule of the irregular." 19 
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Most citations are given in endnotes, f^^ml *e 
except for those to Olive Schf antf » ^ , etter s were 
y e «s between 1876 and her death in U ~ ' , CronWflgW- 
^ edited and published by her h usban( \ , ished a first volum 
Bremer in 1924 In 1988 R.chard R>ve P^^g the ye £ 
of a more accurate and expanded latter edition fo 

18 71 to 1899. My references are Mr- ^ 

a » Otters written during that time. * % 

sta bbed to death during a robbery attempt a hflS n0ty e 

>n in June 1989, and a second volume ,of * afte r 1«£ 

-n publlshed . citations to Schreiner k£» ^ & f ^ £ 
ref er, then, to Cronwright-Schreiner s earn ^ 18^ 

*« edition tncludes letters written betweenj ^ nStan ce 
not found in Richard Rtve's ° f ^ts 

1 ^ Cronwright-Schreiner's edition. A <- jor coo^JV 

despondence with Havelock Ellis, one of he P 
a PPeared in 1992, edited by Yaffa useful *#* 

Sunder the title My 0^r5e/rr hlslS ; but not *«f** 
for those striving to know Schreiner bet^^ ^ l hav 
; ntr oduce a third set of references to Scnre are 
ke yed citations to this edition. Letters from 
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